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SERS of De Laval Separators and Clarifiers have been pean a — 
extremely fortunate during a critical period in hav- 

ing the most durable and troublefree machines of their 
kind ever built . . . have practically always secured imme- ' and dai 
diate shipment of needed replacement parts . . . have had - r call for 
trained De Laval representatives available to assist with : industry 
operating problems . . . in short, have been able to secure Giry p 


° ° ae ° time pe 
extraordinary service from existing separators and clarifiers. the phy 


Now with replacement machines becoming somewhat 7 on the 


easier to obtain, it is well to consider again the remarkable tag, 


service that thousands of over-age De Laval machines have St and 1 
given during the emergency period; and that, in fact, dur- Appeals 
ing all the years since the invention of the centrifugal sep- urging 
arator, De Laval machines have been the only ones kept amount 
continuously available to the dairy industry. This applies as conditio 
well to separator parts and repair service. 


De Laval’s record for remaining consistently on the job sizes th 
has been made possible by the fact that its product, by : on the 
skimming cleaner and by giving longer, more dependable , the ho 
service, has continuously returned greater profits to users design 
—day after day, year after year. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
‘165 Broadway, New York6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL CCMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Dairy Month in New Role 


Specific Job Stresses Essentiality of Dairy Products, Why They Are Not Always 
Available and Need for Greater Production in Nationwide Campaign 


HIS year Dairy Month is designed 

for a specific job, with a program 

geared to establish the essentiality 
of dairy products and the dairy industry, 
explain why dairy foods are not always 
available, and to encourage greater pro 
duction of these essential products. 

Previous June Dairy Month plans 
were developed to increase sales of milk 
and dairy products while plans this year 
call for stressing the “essentiality” of the 
industry and its products, the part that 
dairy products are playing in the war- 
time period, keeping up the morale and 
the physical fitness of the fighting forces 
on the war front. Emphasis is given also 
to the part played by milk and its prod 
ucts in keeping war workers physically 
fit and producing at maximum efficiency. 
Appeals are directed to dairy farmers 
urging them to produce the maximum 
amount of milk possible under existing 
conditions. 

\ symbolic poster in the form of a 
seal bearing the head of a cow empha- 
sizes the “essentiality” of her products 
on the war front, in the.factories and in 
the homes of America. The size and the 
design of the seal itself is such as to 
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ernor Henry F. Schricker of Indiana sicning the proclamation settin< 
dune as Dairy Month in Indiana—Standing left to right: F. E. Tyri 
niana Milk and Cream Improvement Assn., Indianapolis; Herschel I) 
vsom, Indiana State Grange, Columbus, Indiana; Hassil E. Sechene) 
Klepper, Indiana Manufa 


‘liana Farm Bureau, Indianapolis; W. A. 
twers of Dairy Products, Indianapolis. 


encourage use as a window, wall or 


back-bar sticker. 


Buttons carrying out the seal design 
are available for routemen, clerks and 
dairy employees. Small stickers are pro- 
vided for menu riders and for use on 
letters. Display cards for wagons carry 
out the same theme, as also a folder 
which is available as a consumer hand- 
out piece to explain in more detail the 
part that dairy products are playing in 
winning the war. 


Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, who has served as Chairman 
of every June Dairy Month Program 
since its inception, is performing that 
function again this year. Milton Hult, 
President of National Dairy Council, is 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
and N. D. Kelley and E. M. Harmon, 
of the National Dairy Council, are serv- 
ing as Chairmen of the Promotion and 
Publicity Comittees respectively. 

Cooperating in this effort with the 
Council are the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, the ‘Ameri- 


can Dairy Association, the American 


Ohie. 


Butter Institute, International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, National Associa- 
tion of Local Creameries, International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, 
the Independent Food Distributors 
Council, the Milk Industry Foundation, 
the National Association of Retail Drug 
gists, the National Association of Food 
Chains, and the National Cheese Insti- 
tute, as well as hundreds of individual 
dealers, processors and producer organ 
izations. Throygh these groups the sym- 
bolic poster and other June Dairy Month 
materials, as well as the publicity pro- 
gram, will impress millions with the im- 
portance of dairy products in the war 
effort. 

Governor Bricker’s Proclamation point 
ed out that dairy farmers and the entire 
dairy industry are exerting every possible 
effort to produce and utilize a record milk 
supply “so necessary for the successful 
conduct of the war.” He urged that the 
citizens of Ohio join in recognizing the 
efforts of “our dairy farmers and dairy 
processors as being urgent and vital to 
an early Victory.” 


Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio signing June Dairy Month Proclamation 
—Standing, from left te right: Lt. Col. Frank E. Noyes, Food Service 
Branch, QMC, Fifth Service Command, Ft. Hayes, Columbus; E. F. Noble, 
North Jackson, President of Ohio Milk Producers Federation; and V. 0. 
Dreyer, Dayton, President, Ohio Dairy Products Association, Columbus, 





Sales Quotas Boosted 


New York Dealers Raised to 110 Per 
Cent of June, 1943 Milk Volume 
for June 1-15 Period 


As one of the War Food Administra- 
tion moves to cope with the abundant 
peak flow of milk, Dr. C. J. Blanford, 
market agent of the WFA in the Met- 
ropolitan area, announced May 30 an 
upward revision in the quotas restricting 
the sale of fluid milk and other products. 
The revision was effective June 1. 

Milk distributors were authorized to 
increase their sales of fluid milk 10 per 
cent above the level they reached in 
June 1943. Quotas heretofore have been 
held at 100 per cent of the quantity sold 
then, with the exception of the last 16 
days of May when an increase of 5 per 
cent was allowed. 


Sales of milk by-products, mainly cot- 
tage cheese, buttermilk, and flavored 
milk beverages, are allowed to rise 20 
per cent above the amount sold in June 
1943. 


Dr. Blanford announced that the in- 
creases of 10 per cent in fluid quotas 
and 20 per cent in by-products quotas 
apply only to the first 15 days of June. 
He reported also that the cream quotas 
would remain at 100 per cent of the 
sales in June 1948. 


Announcing the increased quotas for 
the New York-New Jersey milk sales 
area, Dr. Blanford reported that the 
deputy market agent, Irving E. Sutin, 
Rochester, has concurred in identical in- 
creases in the six Up-state New York 
markets of Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
Utica-Rome, Binghamton, Syracuse, Ro- 
chester, and Buffalo (Niagara Frontier). 


The effect of the fluid increase is that 
distributors in the Up-state markets will 
be allowed to sell at least an additional 
86,000 quarts of milk a day while the 
possible increase in the New York-New 
Jersey area is at least 470,000 quarts a 
day. 


———-° —~—e 


REQUIREMENT SUSPENDED 


Washington, D. C.—To help lessen 
the strain on dairy manufacturing and 
transportation facilities during the period 
of flush milk production, the War Food 
Administration has suspended a provision 
in the Boston milk marketing order 
which eliminated from the market pool 
any handler selling less than 10 per cent 
of his milk as Class 1 milk. The sus- 
pension is effective for this month. 


The provision originally was included 
in the Boston order to avoid inclusion 
in the pool of many operations which 
are not normally a part of the market. 
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At present, with the milkshed experienc- 
ing the most rapid and highest spring 
increase in milk production ever record- 
ed, the provision has resulted in unnec- 
essary inter-handler sales of milk and 
unnecessary diversion operations on the 
part of handlers who are trying to keep 
from falling below the 10 per cent re- 
quirement. The suspension was request- 
ed by two handlers who are trying to 
manufacture the “surplus” milk and by 
one of the largest producers’ coopera- 
tive associations in the milkshed. 
<cmiesciitplailaniliasiitiassin 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Dairymen’s League Members to Con- 
vene in Syracuse, June 15 


Fred H. Sexauer, president of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., announces that the 25th an- 
nual membership meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Central High 
School, Syracuse, New York, June 15. He 
announces further that the 15th annual 
meeting of the Home Department will 
be held at the same location June 14. 


During the after- 
noon session of the 
membership meet- 
ing, Charles W. Hol- 
man, secretary of the 
National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and Lee 
Marshall, director of 
Food Distribution, 
War Food Adminis- 
tration, have been 
scheduled to address the gathering. 


Fred H. Sexauer 


Fred Sexauer will preside at the an- 
nual membership meeting while Mrs. 
Vera McCrea Searles will conduct the 
sessions of the Home Department. 

The meetings will start at 9:30 and 
10:00 a.m, respectively. 

———— 


FINE SAFETY RECORD 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Schaefer 


Dairies, Indianapolis, is one of the few 


remaining of the 70 truck fleets entered 
in a safety contest which has a perfect 
no accident record. The contest opened 
last July. 
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Compromise Indicated 
Likely ‘o 
Accept Senator Taft Proposal on 


Administration Thought 


Food Subsidy Continuation 


Washington, D. C.—Late indications 
point toward a yielding of Administra- 
tion forces to the acceptance of Repub- 
lican suggestions for a compromise on 
the controversial food subsidy question. 
Willingness of the Administration to go 
along with the proposal apparently is 
based on a conviction that Germany will 
be knocked out of the war within a year. 


Under the compromise, formulated by 
Senator Taft of Ohio and accepted by 
the Senate Banking Committee, specific 
Congressional appropriations would be 
required before food-price-reducing sub- 
sidies could be paid after June 30 of 
next year. This proposal, brought before 
the Senate June 5 as an amendment to 
the measure extending the life of the 
Office of Price Administration for an- 
other year, passed by a vote of 50 to 22 


in spite of protest expressed by Majority’ 


Leader Barkley. It is not now expected 
that this amendment will be withdrawn. 


Senator Taft, during the course of de- 
bate, estimated that about $750,000,000 
had been spent by executive agencies 
on food subsidies thus far, without di- 
rect appropriations from Congress. 


TRANSPORT TAX RULING 


Washington, D. C. — The Office of 
Collector of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department, has issued the following 
ruling on the applicability of the federal 
3 per cent transportation tax to milk and 
cream hauling: 

“The Bureau has held that the trans- 
portation of milk by a distributor by the 
use of its own trucks is taxable where 
title to the milk passes to the distributor 
after completion of the transportation 
movement. Where title to the milk passes 
to the distributor after completion of 
the transportation movement to _ its 
plant, it has been held that the dis- 
tributor is transporting the farm: 
milk and is, to that extent, regarce 
as a ‘person engaged in the bvsi 
ness of transporting property for hi 


-The hauling charge deducted by 


* distributor from the price it pays to 


farmers for the milk is subject to 
tax. However, where title to the n 
passes at the farm before it is loace 
on the truck, as where it is purchas< 
by the distributor f.o.b. the farm, 
distributor would in such event be trans- 
porting its own milk and the tax would 
not apply. An independent truck owner 
hired (or contracted with) to haul milk 
from farm to plant must collect and re- 
turn the tax. 
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REVIEW 


Cditorially , ahi 


The 5th War Bond Sale 
() the again everyone engaged in 


the dairy business, as in every 

other industry making up the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of this country, 
wil be called upon this month to buy 
War Bonds, this time those of the 5th 
series. In view of the fact that less than 
one-third of the current colossal war ex- 
penditures is met by taxation, it is 
naturally imperative that the balance be 
obtained through other means,—the sell- 
ing of bonds on the broadest possible 
scale. 


Reasons why everyone should buy 
more War Bonds remain, of course, the 
same. It takes money, and a lot of it, 
to bring this war to a successful conclu- 
sion as quickly as possible in order to 
spare the greatest possible number of 
lives of those in our Armed Forces. And 
the war, in which all of us have such 
a vital stake, cannot be won unless it is 
adequately financed. 

In addition to the patriotic appeal, 
there is another incentive that strikes a 
responsive chord to that basic human 
characteristic of self-security. In the 
sale of War Bonds the government has 
definitely committed itself to pay sub- 
stantial interest—as sound as the Treas- 
ury itself and the monetary system under 
which it exists. From a strictly business 
sense the purchase of War Bonds is an 
excellent investment in that they mature 
within ten years and, in case of an em- 
ergency, may be cashed on short notice. 


On the front cover of this issue of the 
“Review” there is illustrated a forceful 
reminder of but a few of the perilous 
tasks that members of our armed services 
perform every day without the slightest 
assurance that they will be alive tomor- 
row. It is but a small contribution on 
our part to match their courage with 
ovr dollars, significantly insured against 
any loss whatsoever. 


So, from the combined standpoints of 
patriotism, sound business and individ- 


ual protection, it behooves every execu- 
tive in the dairy industry to do his ut- 
most to promote the sale of War Bonds 
among the personnel of his organization, 
and everyone else with whom he comes 
in contact. The-dairy industry has re- 
sponded nobly in the past War Bond 
drives, and it is confidently to be ex- 
pected that it will go over the top again. 


June Dairy Month 
[sooner se from its usual policy of 


former years of publicizing June 

Dairy Month as a period during 
which consumers should be encouraged 
to drink more milk and eat more dairy 
products, the National Dairy Council 
and other sponsoring organizations have 
of necessity adopted new themes for 
Dairy Month this year. The present 
campaign is built around the story that 
dairy products are essential in the diet 
from a nutritive standpoint; explanations 
are given as to why they are not always 
readily available; and dairymen and 
processors alike are encouraged to pro- 
duce more dairy products so that the 
men on the fighting fronts and civilians 
at home may be adequately supplied. 


The planners of the drive wisely have 
adopted a program to fit in with the 
war-time needs of the nation. While 
consumers are not being encouraged to 
consume more dairy products, they are 
being “sold” on the dairy industry and its 
products as being most essential to the 
nation’s welfare. In truthful terms the 
public is being told just why butter, 
cheese and other items are not so freely 
offered in the stores and on the routes 
as in the prewar period. Dairymen on 
the farms and processors are being asked 
to bend every effort toward the produc- 
tion of all the milk and dairy producis 
possible. 


From the extensive plans already 
made, the June Dairy Month campaign 
promises to be carried forward on a 
grander scale than any of its predeces- 
sors. For adopting the themes of essen- 


tiality, restricted civilian supply avail- 
ability, and production, its planners are 
strongly to be commended for their 
sagacity and foresightedness in carrying 
forward a splendid industry-selling job 
which will build good will for the future 
when dairy products again will be 
bidding strongly for markets. 


An integral part of the campaign com- 
prises the use and widest possible dis- 
tribution of an attractive symbol and 
poster for display purposes, bearing the 
slogan “Dairy Foods—Essential On the 
War Front—On the Home Front”. The 
National Dairy Council and affiliated 
groups have enlisted the cooperation and 
support of many influential organiza- 
tions to achieve their worthy objectives. 


Compensation Law Inequity 


OLLOWING publication of an edi- 
k torial in the May issue of the “Re- 

view” on the subject of the farm 
safety drive being pressed by National 
Safety Council, we have nastvedl the 
following letter from L. D. Dempsey of 
Hartland, Wis.: 


“Editors, American Milk Review—In 
the May issue of your paper on page 
132 I read about your comments on 
farm accidents, etc. You stated that 
there were 18,000 accident-deaths in 
1942 on farms. I wonder if that takes 
into account the deaths from accidents 
to farmers and farm labor by farm 
truckers, who do most of the cattle 
trucking, milk, feed, etc. Where can I 
get complete data on all farm accidents, 
including trucking, etc.? 


“I am a farmer. I hire several hired 
men on my farm and two women to 
feed them. I also have a dairy plant 
on my farm pe three dairy stores in 
West Allis. I have compensation on all 
my dairy help exclusive of farm labor 
and domestic help. . 


“I recently renewed my compensation 
policy—but the insurance salesman told 
me it was almost prohibitive to buy a 
compensation policy for my farm help. 
He said the rate had jumped 25 per 
cent in the past year and was now $5.37 
per $100 pay roll with a minimum pre- 
mium of $64. As you know farmers and 
domestic help are not included under 
the compensation insurance laws and 
therefore we have no protection against 
accidents to ourselves and our help. 


“Courts are now beginning to hold us 
liable for accidents to our employees. 
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Economists say we represent 45 per cent 
of the entire consumers’ purchase power 
and therefore we pay 45 per cent of the 
cost of workmen's compensation-insur- 
ance for all other classes but are not 
protected ourselves—and such farmers as 
can afford to buy it must pay the ex- 
orbitant rate of $5.37 for $100 of pay 
roll, which is higher than most other 
business. 

“The compensation law must be 
amended to bring all farmers under the 
law, and the premiums must be pooled 
and cut out the 40 per cent over-head 
cost of the insurance companies and the 
business must then be handled by the 
industrial commissions. This will bring 
the rate down, and all farmers will then 
be under the supervision of accident 
prevention work as all other business.” 


Mr. Dempsey’s contention is well 
taken and logical. We can see no sound 
reason why farmers and their help should 
not be entitled to the same rights and 
benefits under a compensation law as 
the employers and employees in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Force is lent to 
this argument when consideration is 
given to Mr. Dempsey’s claim that farm- 
ers and their farm hands represent 45 
per cent of the total national consumer 
purchasing power, and thus indirectly 
contribute an equivalent amount toward 
the cost of workmen’s compensation. 


The “Review” fully sympathizes with 
the views expressed by Mr. Dempsey, 
and hopes that demands for the correc- 
tion of such inequity and injustice will 
become so great that workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation will be amended 
to include both farmers and agricultural 
workers on the farms, and at reasonably 
proportionate rates. 


A Sound Post-War Program 
G tines in Dwight H. Green of 


Illinois in a recent radio address 

on the General Electric Farm 
Forum outlined a three-point program 
for post-war planning in agriculture— 
rebuilding and repair of farm property, 
construction of farm-to-market roads and 
improvement of farm living conditions. 


Emphasizing the first and most im- 
portant job, the governor included in this 
category the repair and replacement of 
farm machinery and other vitally neces- 
sary equipment worn out in the mighty 
production battle. Secondly, he stressed 
a project for the construction of all- 
weather farm-to-market roads. Third in 
importance, Governor Green mentioned 
the betterment of farm living conditions 
in his program for peacetime agricul- 
tural planning. 


Governor Green’s proposals are im- 
pressive both from the standpoint of 
soundness and practicability. That much 
repair and many replacements of agri- 
cultural machinery are becoming increas- 
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ingly necessary after excessive over- 
working during the wartime period there 
can be no denial. To put agriculture on 
a new, highly productive and more effic 
ient basis, it is imperative that attention 
be directed along these lines in a post- 
war planning program. More and better 
farm-to-market roads likewise will aid 
agriculture; and the building of such 
roads, requiring much labor and ma- 
terials, will aid in cushioning the reper- 
cussions of war. And surely no one will 
disagree with a program designed to im- 
prove farm living conditions so that they 
will include recreational, health and 
welfare services so commonly available 
to urban residents. 


There is nothing ephemeral in Gover- 
nor Green’s program because it con- 
forms with the popular ideas of Ameri- 
can enterprise and the American way of 
life. Governor Green’s broadcast must 
be considered a distinct contribution 
toward a solution of some of the prob- 
lems that are bound to confront the 
nation after the war is won. 


Raise lce Cream Quotas 


WFA Permits 85 Per Cent of Base 
Period Milk Solids Use in June 
and 75 Per cent During July 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration moved May 29 to permit 
manufacturers of frozen dairy foods to 
make more ice cream during June and 
July than has previously been an- 
nounced “in order to help assure full 
utilization of the exceptionally heavy 
milk output expected during these two 
months.” Quotas limiting the amount 
of milk solids which each manufacturer 
may use have been raised to 85 per cent 
for June and to 75 per cent for July. 


The new quota for June represents a 


further increase from that announced 
earlier. Quotas for May and June had 
been set at 75 per cent of the base-period 
production and the maximum milk solids” 
content was raised from 22 to 24 per 
cent. This increased richness also will 
be permitted during July. In August it 
will drop back to 22 per cent, and the 
original 65 per cent quota on the use 
of milk solids also will be restored. 


From February 1943 to May 1944, 
manufacturers were limited each month 
to 65 per cent of the milk solids which 
they used in the corresponding month 
of the base period (December 1941 
through November 1942), and to a maxi- 
mum milk solids content of 22 per cent. 

As a result of this and previous ad- 
justments, WFA says that production of 
ice cream and other frozen dairy foods 


BACK THE INVASION 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


for civilian use during the summe 
should be more than 30 million gallon 
greater than that of last summer. 


Reports from the field indicate tha 
the ice cream trade is highly pleasec 
with the announcement. 


ELECTRONIC PRESERVATION 





Alien Property Custodian Announce: 
Available Patents 


A high frequency method of processing: 
foods, which may be of considerable 
value to food processors, is claimed in 
Uhlman patent 1,992,515, vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

This patent, entitled “Apparatus for 
the Preparation of Foodstuffs,” is avail- 
able for licensing and describes equip- 
ment by which raw food materials are 
subjected to a high frequency induced 
electric field. The process may be used 
to can foodstuffs as well as to cook and 
preserve them. 

Advantages claimed are saving of time, 
improvement in taste and retention of 
vitamins and mineral salts. Milk is freed 
from living organisms without heating 
to 100°C. (212°F). 

The wave oven consists of a trans- 
former coil supplied with 220 volts at 50 
cycles, a secondary coil connected to a 
condenser, a spark gap and another coil 
which emits a high frequency field of 
800 meters or less. 

Many other inventions relating to food 
processing, machinery and packaging are 
included in the 45,000 vested patents 
and patent applications which have been 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
from enemy aliens and nationals of oc- 
cupied countries. In accordance with the 
Custodian’s announced policy of putting 
these patents to their widest possible 
use, they are largely being made avail- 
able by licensing on a_ non-exclusive, 
royalty-free basis for a fee of $15 per 
patent, for the life of the patents. The 
patents are valuable not only for the i 
ventions disclosed, but also as a proli 
source of new ideas for other purposcs. 
Any patentable inventions or improve- 
ments developed from these patents | y 
licensees belong exclusively to them. 

Catalogs and class lists of vest 
patents may be purchased from the Ali 
Property Custodian, Chicago 3, Illin« 


‘or are available for public inspectic 


along with copies of the patents, in t 
Custodians Patent Administration Div s 
ion offices in Washington, D. C., New 
York City, Chicago, Boston and Po 
land. Catalogs may also be consulted 
the regional and field offices of t 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. Licer ; 
applications should be addressed to t 
Alien Property Custodian, Division 
Patent Administration, Washington 
D. C. 
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Restrictions Tightened 


VFA Further Limits Marketing of 
Heavy Cream — Definition Is 


Broadened Considerably 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
.dministration announced June 3 that 
eginning August 1 all prescriptions for 
jieavy cream must be approved by a 
local public health officer or the secre- 
tary of a county medical society. The 
iequirement is contained in Amendment 

to War Food Order 13. 


At the same time WFA tightened its 
ban on the distribution of heavy cream 
by extending the limitation to include 
not only fluid cream and cream product 
but cream substitutes,—that is, cream to 
which some oil or fat other than milkfat 
has been added. Beginning August 1, 
1944, the sale or delivery of so-called 
“filled” cream, containing more than 19 
per cent of all kinds of fat, will be pro- 
hibited. WFA officials said the action 
represents a further effort to save milk 
solids for more essential wartime uses. 


WFO 13 prohibits the sale of heavy ° 


cream containing more than 19 per cent 
butterfat in order to conserve milk for 
more essential wartime uses, such as 
butter and skimmilk powder. The order 
provided, however, that physicians might 
prescribe such cream in cases where it 
was important to the health of their 
patients. During the past few months, 
medical societies and local officials have 
reported to the WFA that some physi- 
cians have freely prescribed heavy cream. 
The action is expected to limit the use 
of rich cream to the rare cases where 
it may be required. 


Cream Products Included 


Also in its current’ move, effective 
June 7, WFA broadened the present 
definition of cream products to include 
aerated cream, reconstituted cream, and 
those cream products to which sugar, 
condiments, spices, flavoring or similar 
ingredients have been added. This re- 
striction is designed to prevent dealers 
hom marketing a product containing 
nore than the allowed percentage of 
baitterfat by varying its composition 
slightly. 


The agency likewise tightened present 
rm strictions on heavy cream or cream 
p, oducts by specifically prohibiting their 
s:le to or use by hotels, restaurants and 
oher public eating places, except for 
m aking ice cream. 

In California, the District of Colum- 
ba, Minnesota, Montana and Nevada, 
w iere the milk-fat content of fluid cream 
is required by law to exceed 18 per cent, 
d:-alers may deliver cream having a milk- 
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fat content not exceeding the state legal 
minimum by more than | per cent. 


—_— -— + 


JOHN F. WATSON RETIRES 


Borden’s Farm Products Co. Official 
Served Forty-Three Years 


John F. Watson, vice-president of 
Borden’s Farm Products Company, New 
York division of the Borden Company 
is retiring after forty-three years of ser- 
vice, it was announced yesterday by 
President J. O. Eastlack. 

Mr. Watson joined 
the Borden Company 
in Chicago in 1901, 
coming to New York 
in 1917. He became 
vice-president of Bor- 
den’s Farm Products 
in 1925. Credited with 
many developments in 
the fluid milk indus- 
try, he is in a large 
measure responsible 
for the development of the present light- 
weight, streamlined milk bottle. 

In addition to his duties as vice-presi- 
dent of Borden’s Farm Products Com- 
pany his many activities included: Mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors, Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, 
presidency of the Milk Research Council, 
New York, 1939-1943 and service as an 
advisory member on the ODT staff in 
1942. 

His retirement was effective June 1. 


tniaenigullagtipin oaicai 
RADIO WASTE PAPER APPEAL 


More than 18,000 telephone calls, cul- 
minating in collection of nearly 1,000 
tons of paper, resulted from the three- 
day paper salvage drive conducted by 
“Broadway Matinee,” Owens - Illinois 
Glass Company’s national radio program, 
the company reports. 

The company inaugurated for the first 
time recently a localized technique in 
connection with a government message. 

There were strong pleas on paper sal- 
vage written into the program each day, 
the message ending with a request to 
the listener to telephone the local num- 
ber to have paper picked up. At that 
point most of the 122 “Broadway 
Matinee” stations “cut-in” with the local 
telephone number. Thus commercial 
radio brought instantaneous, local re- 
sults for government projects. 

a 





John F. Watson 


MINIMUM PRICES ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C., June 5, 1944— 
Calculated minimum prices for May 
under the evaporated milk marketing 
agreement are as follows: Section 1— 
$1.962; Section 2—$2.032; Section 3— 
$1.774; Section 4—$1.598; Section 5— 
$1.627; Section 6—$1.785. 





Butter Demand Light 


Consumer Inquiry Tempered and 


Major Outlets Able to Meet Needs 
— Make Up Faster 


Reports indicate a faster average sea- 
sonal increase in butter production and 
somewhat smaller losses from same time 
last year. This is tending to offset the 
boost to 50 per cent in June govern- 
mental set-aside requirements, and so 
far at least quantities available in com- 
mercial channels in the New York area 
have shown no further restriction. The 
outlook, however, points toward a light- 
ening supply available for civilian use 
as we get further into the month, barring 
unforeseen production developments. 


In general consuming outlets locally 
are able to get enough or nearly enough 
butter to take care of artificially cur- 
tailed requirements. There is, however, 
a continued broad unsatisfied demand 
from the jobbing trade as a whole largely 
from those not normally receiving goods 
direct. 


Wholesale market situation fully main- 
tains its long-continued marked firmness. 
Prices press ceiling limits, quality dis- 
crimination is notable for its absence, 
and only a very small quantity of good 
is obtainable at the wholesaler’s margin. 


Quotas Increased 


Peak milk production is running 
heavy, apparently on the average some- 
what above same time last year. How- 
ever, a material check in the movement 
of surplus to butter is being exerted by 
WFA moves boosting to 85 per cent of 
the base period the quantity of milk 
solids which can be turned into ice 
cream during June, and Some further re- 
gional relaxation on fluid milk sales vol- 
ume. New York dealers, in an emer- 
gency WFA action now are permitted 
to sell up to 110 per cent of their June, 
1943 fluid milk quotas. 


Indications appear to show a further 
tempering of consumer interest in butter 
undes existing point value relationships 
and the doubling of the period during 
which points must last. 


Heavier general sale of set-aside butter 
to DPMA and Army purchasing agen- 
cies. There is strong anxiety on the part 
of most authorized receivers to keep as 
closely caught up with obligations as 
possible. At the end of May, DPMA 
reports acceptance of commitments for 
10,700,000 Ibs. of bulk butter out of its 
30,000,000-Ib. 1944 quota. 

petits 

Olathe, Kans.—The American Dairies, 
large chain creamery operators, have pur- 
chased the Olathe Creamery and Pro- 
duce Company from C. E. Todd. 
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FDO-79 Endorsed 


President Raymond Skinner of Inter- 
national Assn. of Milk Dealers Points 
Out Alternatives to Quota Order 


President Raymond Skinner of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers 
in a recent statement, pointed out 

that if assessments 
supporting F DO - 
79 are eliminated 
(the court decision 
for the Cleveland 
milk dealers) and 
the order continued 
under the usual gov- 
ernmental adminis- 
trative procedures, 
the set-up of such 
procedures could 

Raymond Skinner = Jead to following: 

1. A tendency to make emergency 
control permanent. 

2. If no appropriations were made 
to carry on FDO-79 or a similar plan, 
coupon rationing would be the result. 

3. Loss of right under FDO-79 which 
enables dealers to assist in working out 
allocations. 

4. Loss of present broad-gauged, 
experienced market agents. 

FDO-79 is held to be a demonstration 
of industry self-regulation and coopera- 
tion with government war objectives. 
Reports already indicate that substantial 
quantities of milk are being diverted to 
manufacturing plants to meet the re- 
quirements for evaporated milk, butter, 
cheese and dried milk. 


Prepared Statement 


Conferences between the War Con- 
servation Committee and the executive 
committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers have resulted in the 
endorsement of the recommendations 
made by members of the National Fluid 
Milk Conservation and Control Industry 
Advisory Committee of WFA. The fol- 
lowing statement was prepared: 


1. That Food Distribution Order 79 
(the milk conservation order) is a neces- 
sary war measure. 

2. That the objectives of this order 
are the joint responsibility of govern- 
ment and industry. 

8. That the milk industry is local in 
character and therefore that the admin- 
istration of any regulation of this in- 
dustry must be flexible and adaptable to 
local conditions to be equitable and 
efficient. 


4. That the the present system of 
operating FDO-79 makes possible local 
administration while achieving the over- 
all objective of the program—stabiliza- 
tion of fluid milk consumption so as to 
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make more milk available for manufac- 
tured dairy products for war use. 

5. That the War Food Administra- 
tion has done an excellent job of admin- 
istering FDO-79. 

6. That the record of compliance 
with this Order by the industry has been 
outstanding because the need for the 
order is fully recognized and the method 
of administration has the cooperation of 
practically the entire industry. 

7. That the present rate of adminis- 
trat‘;e assessment is very low and is not 
an economic burden; and that producers 
as such are not assessed but only as they 
also become distributors of milk. 

8. That the fluid milk industry is 
predominantly in favor of administering 
the program through a handler assess- 
ment and this committee therefore rec- 
ommends that the present method of 
financing the program be continued. 


—_———-e 


POWERFUL INSECTICIDE 


Product to Find Post-War Applica- 
tion in Dairy Industry 


What portends to be a revolutionary 
development in the eradication and con- 
trol of flies and other insect pests that 
plague the dairy industry was indicated 
at a luncheon tendered to representa- 
tives of the press by the Geigy Com- 
pany at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York, May 30. 

The powerful new insecticide, DDT, 
the total output of which is now being 
taken by the armed forces for the elim- 
ination of louse-spread typhus among 
over-seas troops, has been found through 
extensive research to be equally effiicaci- 
ous in destroying flies, roaches, and other 
insects that plague dairy farmers and 
dairy plant operators. It was revealed 
at the luncheon that this product was 
discovered in 1874, but its application 
has lain dormant until 1939. In 1948, 
production of this product for military 
use in the Italian campaign was started. 

Lientenant Colonel A. L. Ahnfeld toJd 
about the remarkable efficiency of DDT 
in de-lousing troops to prevent the spread 
of louse-borne typhus. It is considered 
so important, he said, that soldiers now 
carry a container of the product in their 
packs. 

DDT compositions attack insects both 
as a stomach and contact poison, which 
is described by entomologists as a sen- 
sational combination, since heretofore 
two types of poisons were required. 
Chlorine, alcohol and sulphuric acid are 
the chemical ingredients of DDT. 





Paris, Mo.—The Stoutsville plant of 
the H. C. Reynolds’ Dairy Filtering 
Products Company has been moved to 
Perry. 


Rest Camp Milk 


American Red Cross Overcomes Diffi- 
culties to Provide Recuperating 
Servicemen with Fresh Milk 


Providing fresh milk for the several 
hundred American soldiers assigned to 
the rest camp at Mackay, Australia, pre- 
sented American Red Cross workers 
there with difficulties. The local dairy 
could not supply them with enough 
milk, but suggested that plenty was pvo- 
curable “over the range” if they could 
go out and get it. The Army produced 
a truck and gasoline, and the Red Cross 
hired a local driver who knows the range 
country. Now every morning before day 
light the truck brings back 300 to 400 
gallons of milk. 


But merely providing milk for our 
fighting men did not satisfy the Red 
Cross. It must be good milk. To insure 
the quality of the milk the farmers are 
encouraged to meet American standards 
of cleanliness and health. Free veterin- 
arian service is provided and a higher 
price for their milk is paid if they have 
their herds tuberculin tested and their 
barns cleaned up. 


Milk Bars Always Crowded 


Since its establishment in March, 
1943, some thirty thousand American 
soldiers have visited the rest camp at 
Mackay, which is only one of many all 
over the world operated jointly by the 
American Red Cross and the U. S. Army. 
The American Red Cross provides food, 
living quarters and recreation, while the 
Army provides medical care and pays 
the men, who are not on furlough, but 
are assigned to the rest camp on special 
duty for ten days every six months or 
so to recuperate from the strain of front 
line fighting. 


In addition to two dining rooms at the 
rest camp, the American Red Cross op- 
erates three snack bars, called “milk 
bars”, which are always crowded. Two 
are in the town itself, and one is at a 
nearby beach resort now operated by 
the American Red Cross, which is a 


feature of the rest area. Here milk, 
sandwiches and soft drinks are served. 


H. H. CHERRY NAMED 


H. H. Cherry, vice-president of the 


‘Cherry-Burrell Corporation and general 


manager of its Cedar Rapids factory, was 
elected treasurer of the Iowa Manvfac- 
turers Association for the year 1941-45 
at its Forty-first Annual Convention /ield 
in Des Moines on May 26. Mr. Cherry 
has been a very active member of the 
association for several years. Last year 
he served as secretary and has also been 
a member of the executive committee. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SELL 
VITAMIN D MILK NOW! 








“Boy, I’ve never seen such zip. Sure glad we started 
using the General Mills ‘Dollars for Dairies’ plan.” 


Vigorous promotion of Vitamin D Milk not 
only helps instill enthusiasm in your sales or- 
ganization, but helps you maintain profits. By 
converting a large share of your present volume 
to Vitamin D Milk, you can obtain an extra 


price premium on every quart you sell. 


ALL FACTORS favor increased sales of 


Vitamin D Milk now. There is a growing new 
market of women who are better informed 
about the health benefits of Vitamin D than 
any other vitamin. There is an outstanding 
need for Vitamin D Milk in the National Nu- 
trition Program— Vitamin D is the only vitamin 
not found in diet-significant amounts in the 
recommended “Basic 7” food groups. Uncle 


Sam is counting on you to make it possible for 


your customers to obtain an adequate supply of 
Vitamin D—through your Vitamin D Milk! 

For best results, use the General Mills *‘ Dollars 
for Dairies’? Plan, which includes colorful hard- 
hitting Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) promo- 
tional materials—tailor-made to suit your indi- 
vidual requirements. Especially designed to 
meet present conditions are folders, posters and 
bottle collars. Also available are radio commer- 
cials, newspaper ad mats and layouts for news- 
paper advertising. These sales aids are prepared 
for regular and homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 
Best of all, these business-getting materials are 
organized into a planned campaign to give you 
maximum results at minimum cost. - 

Send in the coupon below for complete in- 
formation today! 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Ae ES, 


“>. General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
> 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container 


best suited to my needs. 
C] I am now fortifying 
(_] I am not now using Vitamin D. I have [(_] have not 
Name of Dairy. 
City 


Signature... . 


r 
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quarts milk—Homogenized 


|] Homogenizer. 


] Plain [1] (check which) 
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Regional Conference 
Milk 
Dealers Discuss Industry Problems 


Pennsylvania Association of 


for Two Days in Pittsburgh 


Convening for two days at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, May 9 and 
10, members of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers participated in 
a series of sessions that were highlighted 
by discussions on important war-time 
problems that presently confront the fluid 
milk industry. It was the first time that 
this association held a regional meeting 
away from its customary locale in Har- 
risburg. So well pleased were the mem- 
bers of this association with the regional 
meeting idea that most of the members 
expressed the opinion that similar gath- 
erings should be held in other sections 
of the state, with the result that it seems 
most likely that another war-time con- 
ference will be held in Philadelphia some 
time this fall. 


As it is to be expected in this war- 
time period, most of the discussions and 
papers that were delivered at the con- 
ference pertained to problems that are 
inherent to a regulated and restricted 
industry, largely controlled by govern- 
mental directives. 


Subjects Discussed 


During the conference 
Charles L. Flounders of Chester, Pa., 
presided. In a heartfelt manner, Walter 
Colteryahn, president of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Milk Dealers Association, ex- 
tended greetings and welcome to the 
city. The Pittsburgh Association arranged 
the program of entertainment that took 
place the one evening that the members 
of the association had during their stay 
in Pittsburgh. 

The following speakers and their sub- 
jects were presented during the two day 
sessions. “Milk Conservations: Milk 


At the Pennsylvania Dairy Industry War Conference—Left, 
Eynon, executive vice-president of the Pennsylvania Association of Milk 
Dealers and Charles L. Flounders. president of the Association and also 
president of the Miller-Flounders Dairy, Inc., Chester, Pa. 
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President 


Dealers’ Cooperation” — William A. 
Walsh, Area Supervisor of the War Food 
Administration in Pittsburgh; “Fluid Milk 
Retail Prices in Wartime’—Dr. C. W. 
Pierce of the Pennsylvania State College 
(Dr. Pierce’s paper is printed in full on 
other pages of this issue of the “Re- 
view”); “Dairy Industry Transportation 
Plans”’—Robert A. Hicks, Farm Vehicle 
3ection of the Office of Defense Tran: 
portation; “Dairy Products Allocations in 
1944”—Dr. Thomas G. Stitts, War 
Food Administration; “Selective Service 
System”—Major C. M. Hartman, Selec- 
tive System in Harrisburg, Pa.; “War 
Manpower Commission” — Patrick  T. 
Fagan, War Manpower Commission in 
Pittsburgh; “The Washington Situation— 
Eight-Point Milk Production Program” 
prepared by Charles Fistere and read 
by Executive Vice President Ben Eynon; 
“Post-War Dairy Industrial Possibilities” 
—Elmer J. Mather of National Dairy 
Products Corporation. 


During the morning of the second-day 
sessions the following topics were dis- 
cussed: “Milk Sanitation Problems in 
Wartime”—Ralph Irwin, Director of Milk 
Sanitation of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health; “Pennsylvania Unem- 
ployment Compensation: Experience Rat- 
ing’—Thomas J. Donaghy of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry; “OPA 
Ceiling Prices for Milk and Milk Prod- 
ucts’—C. H. C. Beakes, II, Regional 
Milk Price Specialist of OPA in New 
York; “Price Ceilings on Fluid Milk”— 
Kenneth M. Spang of OPA’s Fluid Milk 
Section; “Allocation of Dairy Plant 
Equipment and Supplies in 1944”—Harry 
L. Miller, President of the Chester Dairy 
Supply Company in Chester. 


Association Officers 


Present officers of the Pennsylvania 
Milk Dealers Association are as follows: 
President, Charles L. Flounders, Miller- 
Flounders Dairy, Chester; vice Presi- 
dents, Frank Martin, Martin Century 


Benj. G. 


pany, York, Pa. 










Two good friends who traveled together to the Pennsylvania 
dustry War Conference—Left, Clarence Green, president of Green’s D.iry, 
York, Pa,. and Harry Forrey, president of the York Sanitary Milk ( om 





Farms, Lansdale; J. Lee Miller, Wil- 
liamsport Milk Products Company, V il- 
liamsport; O. Carlyle Brock, Sanitary 
Farms Dairy, Erie; Executive Vice Presi- 
dents, Benjamin G. Eynon, Harrisburg; 
Secretary, W. J. Engel, Sunbury Milk 
Products, Sunbury; Treasurer, A. M. 
Ryder, Ryder’s Dairy, Lemoyne; General 
Council, W. F. Daniels and Elmer J, 
Harter, Jr., Harrisburg. 


EE 


ICE CREAM CEILINGS CONTINUED 


Washington, D. C.—Maximum prices 
now in effect for ice cream and ice cream 
mixes will remain in effect until August 
23, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. This represents the 
sixth extension of the temporary price 
adjustment provisions originally issued 
February 22, 1943, pending permanent 
action on the pricing of these com- 
modities. 

The adjustment provisions provided, 
by Amendment 119 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14, were necessary, says 
WFA, because of certain wartime limita- 
tions on the amount of butterfat which 
might be used in ice creams and ice 
cream mixes. 

Amendment 119 and accompanying 
amendments permitted manufacturers of 
ice cream and ice cream mixes to reduce 
the butterfat content of these products 
by 2% per cent without a reduction in 
price. If the reduction in butterfat con- 
tent exceeded the 2% per cent then the 
manufacturers were required to reduce 
the price of ice cream 2 cents a gallon, 
and of ice cream mix 4 cents a gallon, 
for each 1 per cent reduction in the but- 
terfat content in excess of 2% per cent. 

The latest action was taken through 
Amendment No. 16 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14A to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, and _ through 
Amendment No. 45 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 280 (Maximum Prices for 
Specific Food Products). The amend- 
ments became effective May 23. 
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MILK EVAPORATORS 


Save 50% in Steam and Cooling Water 


Buflovak offers you top efficiency 
and lowest costs in wartime produc- 
tion of condensed and evaporated 
milk products as well as a preferred 
position in peacetime markets. 

If you condense or evaporate milk, or 
are planning to get into this stable 
business, you can enjoy the many 
advantages of Buflovak Milk Evap- 
orating Equipment regardless of 
your plant size. 

Buflovak Evaporators are available 
in Single Effect for smaller plants 
where limited quantities of milk are 
processed in either batch or con- 
tinuous operation; or in double 
effect for large plants. 


The wide range of Buflovak sizes 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. 


and types meets every production 
need. Our centrifugal method of 
vapor handling insures a 99.9% re- 
covery of milk solids. 


Buflovak Double Effect Evaporators 
save upward of 50% in steam and 
cooling water—a particularly im- 
portant item during wartime short- 
ages in PEACETIME PRODUC- 
TION COSTS. 


In Buflovak equipment evaporation 
is practically instantaneous. This 
helps to preserve the natural flavor 
and color of the milk and produces 
smooth texture and good body. 


For advanced evaporating equip- 
ment invest in Buflovak. 






BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








NEW YORK — 295 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS — 2217 Olive St. 








CHICAGO — 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
SAN LEANDRO, CAL. —763 Bridge Road 





Wisconsin Dairy Conference 


Largely Attended Sessions at Madison Conducted by University’s Dairy Industry 


Department Center Discussions on Present and Post-war Problems of Operation 


of 340, one of the most successful 

Wisconsin Dairy Manufacturers’ 
Conferences ever staged was held here 
on March 30 and 31 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Dairy Indus- 
try of the University of Wisconsin. High- 
lighting the program were reviews and 
discussions by nineteen authoritative 
speakers of the many problems of pro- 
ducing more and better milk and dairy 
products for wartime and related needs, 
and what influence present developments 
may have on post-war operations in the 


field. 


In last month’s issue of the “Review” 
there were presented some brief sum- 
maries of the salient points of the many 
considerations given by the speakers of 
matters bearing specifically on the mar- 
ket industry. Other considerations are 
presented herewith as the final install- 
ment. 


MI oe 320.0 Wis.—With an attendance 


Water Softener Advantages 


C. E. Lennox of Swift and Company, 
Chicago, discussed the important subject: 
“Softening Water for Use in Dairy 
Plants”. The source of the water supply 
is the first criteria for estimating the 
probable condition of the water and the 
type of treatment if any be necessary. 
It is generally known that river water 
varies considerably in its mineral content 
while well and lake water are constant 
although lake water is generally lowest 
in mineral content. 


Objectionable flavors, odors and colors 
in water are usually attributed to contact 
with marsh grouna or putrifying plant 
materials and are usually removed by 
activated charcoal filters. 

A water higher in acid or low in pH 
is usually a hard water due to the in- 
creased solubility of the carbonates and 
sulfates. Calcium and magnesium salts 
of carbonate and sulfate are the usual 
minerals causing hardness in water. Iron 
when present at 0.3 parts per million 
causes staining of the common dairy 
metals. 


The ranges of water hardness were 
given as: (1) Soft—3.5 grains; (2) Medium 
—3.5-7.0 grains; (3) Hard—7.0-10.5 
grains; (4) Very hard—10.5 grains and 
up. 

The usual troubles from the use of un- 
treated hard water are:—(1) Boiler scale 
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due to calcium carbonate deposits, (2) 
Deterioration of condensate lines due to 
carbon dioxide producing an acid reac- 
tion therein, (3) Scale deposits in coolers 
and heat exchangers, (4) Scale deposits 
on can washers and bottle washer rinse 
compartments. Many cleaning com- 
pounds containing sodium carbonate 
when in the presence of calcium and 
magnesium cause insoluble objectionable 
carbonate deposits. 

Three types of water softening treat- 
ments were listed:—(1) Hot soda-lime 
process having a limit of 1-4 grains hard- 
ness, (2) Cold soda-lime process and the 
(3) Zeolite water softening process. The 
Zeolite process was definitely recom- 
mended for general use although the Hot 
Soda-Lime process was recommended for 
boiler feed water because the salts are 
actually removed while in the Zeolite 
process there is merely an exchange of 
sodium for the more insoluble calcium 
and magnesium minerals. 


A hypothetical case for cost calcula- 
tions was presented but costs will vary 
with all operating conditions. It requires 
one-half pound of sodium chloride per 
thousand grains hardness for recharging 
the Zeolite bed. Five per cent of the 
original volume of water softened is 
recommended for the recharging process. 

A relatively new process in water 
softening involving a complex carbon 
mineral in an acid reaction was briefly 
described. Its principles involve remov- 
ing all minerals from the water. The use 
of the higher polyphosphates in water 


softening merely involves the formation 


of a complex soluble salt of calcium and 
magnesium. Acid cleaners correct hard 
water conditions by forming a soluble 
calcium or magnesium salt of the acid. 
It is well to remember, Mr. Lenox con- 
cluded, that milk is an excellent source 
of calcium which may form insoluble 
salt deposits when exposed to other salts. 


Three-Minute Milking 

Three minute milking was discussed 
and demonstrated by Dr. E. E. Heizer 
of the University of ‘Wisconsin. Im- 
portant features of the procedure were 
the use of hot water at 130 deg. contain- 
ing 250 p.p.m. of chlorine, separate cloths 
for massaging and wiping the udders, 
and prompt testing of the fore milk with 
the strip cup with immediate placement 
of the milking machine cups. 


Successful use of the three minute 
milking procedure’ requires establishment 
of a good routine, but this enables tre- 
mendous saving in milking time. Intro- 
duction of the three minute milking sys- 
tem may require a short period in which 
cows become accustomed to the pro- 
cedure. The milk production record has 
not in any way been affected, said Dr. 
Heizer, and the indications of , many 
farmers using the procedure is that mas- 
titis is not as prevalent. 


Prof. P. H. Tracy, of the University 
of Illinois, discussed “Planning for Fu- 
ture Operations in the Market Milk In- 
dustry”. Upon returning from an ex- 
tensive study of the market milk industry 
throughout the eastern states, Prof. Tracy 
finds that a great deal of thought, dis- 
cussion and planning is being carried out 
for the postwar period. 


A short historical resume of business 
development was given in which the 
period up to 1870 was essentially a period 
of aid to the development of business by 
the government and its laws while from 
1870-1930 developments were essentially 
to protect individual business. The period 
from 1930 to the present has been a 
period for the promotion of the general 
welfare and benefit of the nation as a 
whole, i.e., the present war regulations 
of buying and selling are to promote the 
general welfare. 


Post-War Considerations 


The dairy industry cannot expect the 
removal of all war regulations when 
peace comes. It will be necessary for 
government regulation to maintain pur- 
chasing power and curtail inflation. Im- 
mediately after the war rationing will 
probably be continued due to increased 
consumption and continued export. de- 
mand for a readjustment period. Should 
nutritionists of the modern day have their 
say, the consumption of milk will be 


- doubled in the future. 


The author believes that there are four 
classifications of business justified for 
government regulation. They are: (1) A 
monopoly, (2) A natural resource, (3) 
Service vital to everyone, and (4) an in- 
dustry that involves the greater share of 
the consumer’s dollar. The dairy in- 
dustry comes under the fourth classifica- 
tion since 23 per cent of the consumer's 
food dollar is spent for dairy products. 
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Imagine a paper that has such great wet-strength it can 
be soaked in water indefinitely — or boiled and remain 
firm and strong. Imagine the same paper with the ability 
to resist penetration of grease, fats, oil. Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment is just such a paper. It has both qualities. 
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With this great wet-strength and ability to resist grease, Patapar is solving 
many of today’s difficult problems of packaging and protection. It is ideal for 
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It is therefore the speaker's opinion that 
control of the dairy industry by control 
over labor, wages, product analysis, and 
sanitation requirements is an excellent 
move for the promotion of the general 
welfare. 


Several predictions are forecast by 
Prof. Tracy for the postwar period and 
the future of the market milk industry: 
(1) the inefficient processing and dis 
tributing plant will be eliminated, (2) 
store sales are deemed for a definite in 
crease, (3) area covered per milk plant 
will be larger, (4) single service contain- 
ers will replace the glass container to a 
greater extent, and (5) there will be in- 
creased integration of methods and 
processing aiming for large volume and 
low unit costs. 


Efficient Will Survive 


The speaker's observations revealed 
very definitely that the large plant is 
not necessarily the most efficient plant. 
Dr. R. W. Bartlett of the University of 
Illinois reveals that the small but efficient 
dealer can survive. It is very strongly 
expounded that efficiency will be the 
foundation of survival. The most com- 
mon causes of inefficiency are: (1) bad 
arrangement of buildings and equipment, 
(2) obsolete equipment, (3) excessive man 
hours per gallon of milk handled, (4) 
high fat losses, (5) extremely high bottle 
costs, (6) expensive return milk practices, 
(7) extremely high delivery costs, (8) too 
many grades of milk, (9) extremely high 
office expense, and, (10) too little atten 
tion to personnel problems. 


Tweny-nine points were recommended 
for reducing the above costs of in- 
efficiency and as an aid to the road of 


survival of the fittest—the most efficient. 


Mastitis Control Methods 


G. R. Spencer of the University of 
Wisconsin discussed “Mastitis Control 
Methods up to date”. This troublesome 
disease offers a different problem in each 
herd. To control the disease it is neces- 
sary to detect and segregate infected 


cows and then to exercise proper sanitary 
precautions. 


The disease may be acute or chronic. 
In the acute form it comes on one cow 
quickly and does not spread easily. The 
farmer can recognize the symptoms easily 
but there is little to do because the cow 
is soon well or dead. To prevent this 
acute form injuries to the udder must be 
avoided and cows must be kept clean. 
The chronic form is more difficult to de 
tect because there are few visible symp- 
toms. Chemical tests have been success- 
ful, but bacteriological tests are more 
sensitive. The Hotis Test is preferred in 
Wisconsin. 


The carrier cows are a danger to the 
herd and must be segregated on one 
side of the barn or at the end of the 
milking line. 


Sanitary precautions to observe in herd 
management are: 


1. Milking machines must be steril 


ized between milkings. Dipping of teat 
cups in chlorine between cows will not 
give absolute control but will help if 
chlorine gets up into teat cups. 

2. Complete milking is essential: 
flare-ups occur when milk is left in a 
quarter. 

3. Rapid milking is good if com 
plete. Since the organism causing 
chronic mastitis can live for days on the 
milker’s hands it is essential that the 
milker dip his hands in chlorine between 
each cow. 

4. Barns must be kept sanitary with 
plenty of clean bedding; organisms can 
live 24 hours on bedding and floors. 

5. Teat injuries 
end are dangerous. 

6. Reduce 
cows. 

7. Keep diseased animals out of 
clean herds; veterinary examinations will 
do this but even the strip cup will help. 

8. A 
essential. 


especially at the 


grain rations of infected 


right herdsmen’s attitude is 

Treatments for the disease are uncer- 
tain, said Dr. Spencer. Sulphanilamide 
in oil may be safely used on either dry 
or milking cows and although it has only 





cured about 30 per cent of cases it wil 
usually reduce symptoms. Tyrothrycin 
will help dry quarters but must not be 
used on inflamed quarters. Colloidal 
silver oxide which appears to bring about 
some clinical improvement should also 
be injected into udders of dry cows to 
avoid causing inflammation. 


——o a -_ 0 __ 


FOOD SITUATION REPORT 





Milk and Butter Consumption to Be 
Slightly Less Than in 1942 


A recent report by OWI, working in 
cooperation with WFA and OPA, states 
that civilians will consume only slightly 
less fluid milk and cream during 1944 
than they had during 1943. Per capita 
consumption for 1944 is estimated at 
396.2 pounds as against 403.4 pounds 
in 1943-16 per cent above our peace- 
time (1935-1939) average of 340.1 
pounds per capita. The military services 
will take about 1,600,000,000 pounds of 
these products out of a total production 
of about 52,800,000,000, primarily for 
use by military posts in this country. 

In regard to the butter situation the 
report concludes that the Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease and other non-civilian re- 
quirements are currently taking about 
one pound out of every four pounds of 
creamery butter produced. No _ butter 
is being set aside for relief of liberated 
areas. 

Because the over-all butter production 
for 1944 is slightly less than in pre-war 
years, and because out of this smaller 
available supply about 25 per cent is 
going for war purposes, civilians are to- 
day eating about 4.1 pounds per person 
per year less than during pre-war years, 
it is stated. 

Less butter is being produced than 
in pre-war years, states the report, be- 
cause consumption of fluid milk and 
cream has increased, and. because of in- 
creased war needs for evaporated and 
dried milk and cheese. Therefore 
milk is available to be separated and 
churned into butter. 
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Retail Milk Prices in Wartime 


Question Raised as to Continuation of Government Controls in Milk Industry—Possibility 


of Producer Subsidies Restricting Responsibility of Management” 


AST September I spoke at your War Problems Confer- 

ence held in Harrisburg and on a topic similar to the 

subject assigned to me for today. In many respects the 
conditions which underlie and support retail milk prices are 
now similar to the conditions existing last fall. In other re- 
spects, conditions are markedly changed. 

Last fall retail milk 
prices were low relative 
to costs of other foods 
and markedly low rela- 
tive to consumer  in- 
comes. That condition 
continues at present. But 
otherwise the situation 
is decidedly different. 
At the time of your con- 
ference last fall ceilings 
on retail milk prices had 
been in effect for some- 
time, and for more than 
a year the farm price of 
milk had been low rela- 
tive to prices of other 
farm products. Yet at 
that time, there was still 
reason to expect that an 
adjustment would be made in producer prices, and that when 
that adjustment was made, the price increase would be paid 
by distributors and in turn by the consumers of milk. 


Dr. C. W. Pierce 


Prices to producers, however, were not advanced and 
consumers were not allowed to pay the additional price nec- 
essary to get the milk produced. Instead returns to producers 
were increased by means of a federal subsidy. No one has 
much of any reason for expecting that the subsidy procedure 
will be changed. Rather, there is every reason for expecting 
that during the remainder of the war whatever additional 
producer price adjustments may be necessary will be made 
through variations in the subsidy. 


Consequently, producer prices are no longer directly 
related to retail prices’ and retail prices in turn no longer 
reflect changes in consumer incomes. With these different 
conditions in mind I am going to bring up to date and briefly 
review some of the material I presented at your conference 
last fall. In addition I want to raise the question as to the 
permanence of producer subsidies, retail price ceilings and 
other government controls of the industry. 


Prices Paid to Producers 


Practically all farm prices have risen during this war. 
The averages both in Pennsylvania and in the United States 
have increased about as much to date during this war as they 
did during a comparable period of the last war. During 1943 
and a part of 1942, however, the farm price of milk lagged 
behind prices of other farm products. Students of prices in 

*Paper delivered by Prof. C. W. Pierce, Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Pennsylvania State College, at the Pennsylvania Dairy 
Ingustry War Conference at Pittsburgh, May 9 and 10. 
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the future may argue about why they lagged but there will 
be little argument about the fact that they did. The relatively 
low farm price of milk last summer threatened to reduce milk 
supplies by serious proportions. Some reduction did result 
Eventually the situation could no longer be ignored and an 
adjustment was made through the payment of a subsidy di- 
rectly to each producer of milk. 





TABLE 1 

Amounts by which July, 1943, and March, 1944, pricest of milk to farmers 

would have had to be increased to make them comparable with 

other farm prices, based on 1921-1939 relationships 

Amount per hundredweight 
—July, 1943— —March, 1944 
Pitts- Phila- Pitts- Phila- 

delphia burgh delphia 

Beef cattle, Chicago $1.40 —$ .17* $ .43* 
Hogs, Chicago .6 a — .22* -38* 
Meat animals, Pennsylvania 23 1. 
Chickens and eggs, Penn. ‘ 
Farm prices, Pennsylvania ‘ 65 1.13 
Farm prices, U. 8. - 72 1.2 


To be comparable with: 


tMarch, 1944, prices include the 60 cent subsidy payment. 

*February. 

The relationship of returns for milk to other farm prices in March, 
1944, was much nearer the 1921-1939 average relationship than was the case 
during the summer of 1943. Part of the change since last summer has 
resulted from declines in prices of other farm products. Part is the result 
of the federal subsidy to milk producers. 








If we conclude that this subsidy payment is being re- 
ceived by all milk producers—there are some who have not 
taken it—and add it to the farm price in figuring the farmer's 
total return, then the return for milk is much more favorable 
relative to other farm prices than was the case last fall, Table 
1. Declines in prices of some farm products, notably hogs and 
eggs, have also improved the relative position of the returns 
farmers are receiving for milk. 

Returns received by farmers for milk are still somewhat 
low relative to farm wages and other costs. Further adjust- 
ments may be made in the future. As stated previously there 
seems little reason for expecting future wartime adjustments 
in producer returns to affect retail milk prices. 

Subsidies create one situation which has as yet receive 
little public attention and discussion. They remove the ec’ 





TABLE 2 
Retail milk prices in three Pennsyivania markets and prices equivalent 
costs of all foods, based on 1935-39 relationships 

Retail milk, cents per quart 

March, 1 
equivalent 
changes 

food cos 


Index of re- 
tail food costs, ~ 
1935-39 = 100 March 
March, 1944 1935-39 1944 
Philadelphia 132 11.6 14.0 1 
Pittsburgh 133 12.1 15.5 1 
Scranton .t ‘ 132 2.9 15.0 1 


Market Actual 


5.3 
1 
5.4 


« 


Sources: U.S.D.L., B.L.S. and Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission 

Retail milk prices have increased less during the war than has the « 
of all foods. The margin is less now than last summer as a result 
reductions in costs of other foods. 





nomic control of milk supplies from the hands of the produce 

distributors and consumers of milk. Consumers and distrib 

tors are now paying a fixed price. The variable price and 
therefore the one which affects production is being paid from 
Washington. As long as this condition continues milk pro- 
ducers, milk distributors and milk consumers wiJl have little 
to do with the economic control of milk supplies except as 
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EVIEW 


they may affect the actions of Congress and the administration 
in Washington. 
Retail Milk Prices 


If future students of prices, in studying price changes 
during this world war, ignore everything except the official 
indexes of retail prices they will conclude that we had only 
a noderate amount of inflation. This would be especially true 
if they should confine their attention to retail milk prices. If 
they should limit their attention to retail milk prices in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington where advances have 
been 2 cents or less per quart, they will be convinced that 
we avoided inflation almost entirely. These imaginary stu- 





” TABLE 3 3 


Changes in weekly earnings, per factory worker in various areas of 
Pennsylvania } 
Earnings per week, G% © hi un: 
per worker 1935- 
“July March July Mar 
1935-39 1943 § 1943 
Philade Iphia $24.37 $47.96 >5 97 
Pittsburgh ; 25.10 7.6 51,5 90 
Kr 
4 kh ntown 21.7 38.84 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Pottsville 
Scranton $ 27.06 


Source: Pennsy:vania Department of Labor and Industry. 


dents of prices who close their eyes to everything but official 
retail price indexes, have their counterparts today. 


One of the most serious results of the inflation of the 
first world war was the high farm land values, resulting from 
large net farm incomes which in turn resulted from high farm 
prices. We are approaching the same conditions again and 
at about the same rate. But this time we appear to have in- 
flation under control because we concentrate our attention on 
retail prices. And retail prices have been disconnected from 
returns to farmers by the use of meat subsidies, dairy feed 
payments and such “simple” devices as free corn shelling and 
hauling services. 


Another serious result of the inflation of the first world 
war was the rise in urban wage rates which in turn made 
for high costs in producing and distributing civilian goods. 
During this war we again have large increases in wage rates. 
As yet we haven't felt anything like their full effect because 
their cost is being paid by deficit financing of the federal 
government rather than by the public. 


Meanwhile our attention is being focused more and more 
on retail prices. Other .economic yardsticks are more and 
more ignored as true indicators of inflation. Regardless of 





TABLE 4 
Actual retail milk prices and prices which would give weekly earnings of 
factory workers the same average purchasing power in terms of 
milk which prevailed in the years 1935-39 

Retail price of milk, cents per quart 

Equivalent 

to changes in 
earnings 1935-39 to 
March 


—Aciual 
July, 1943, and 
1935-39 and Mar., 1944 
6 
2 1 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Eri 
Allentown 
Harrisburg 
Joh): stown 
aster 
ville 
iton 


4 
21 
1 


16.0 





rapidity with ror we are approaching the conditions 
caused economic unbalance after the last war, we con- 
e to regard changes in retail prices as the true measure 
nflation. As long as this viewpoint prevails retail milk 
prices will remain solidly frozen. They may be thawed out 
in 2 few areas where the freeze caught them at a very low 
ebb. Certainly, ceiling prices will continue at least for the 
duration of the war crisis, and probably for the duration of 
the peace crisis. Who knows what crises may follow that? 
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Alaska is ccmanding recognition among the “dairy counties” 
mentioned in the last Mono-Gram. Inside the Arctic Circle, 
near the south of the Mackenzie River, lies 
the “Polar Sea Dairy Farm”. Well named. 
It is the proud possessor of thirteen head of 
cattle, nine of which are natives, born on the 
place. 
Nine cad cne-half million quarts of strawberries. That, we 
are told, is the amount of strawberries used yearly in the manu- 
facture of ice cream in this country. Even that tremendous 
amount coes not include the berries used in sundaes and sodas 
in the form of syrups and sauces at the fountain. 


We do everything by the million these days. Whether it be 
spending money or turning out product. New York State, for 
example, turned out 29,095,000 pounds of cottage cheese in 
one year. 

By one manufacturer alone, 100 million pounds of milk are 
used annually in the making of ice cream. Individual con- 
tainers of ice cream to the tune of 7,265,000 are shipped by 
one dealer, over a space of two months, to one training camp. 


With our boys in camp consuming ice cream at that astounding 
rate, not to mention all they buy in addition at the counters 
of the Post Exchanges and recreation centers, is it any wonder 
the ice cream industry is considered as “essential activity”? 


The search for the origin of the combination of the words 
cottage and cheese continues. One thing we do not have to 
search for. That is—who was instrumental in making cottage 
cheese the popular affair it is today from one end of this coun- 
try to the other? 


And also, now we mention it, who pioneered in giving to cot- 
tage cheese that handy little merchandising container, so deco- 
rative it can be used alongside the best china at a buffet supper? 
Answer: MONC ; 
—e— 

The output of more than fifty-five billion quarts, striven for by 
the milk industry, would fill, it is said, enough quart bottles to 
make a border 200 feet wide all around our extensive coast line. 


We Americans come rightly by our insa- 
tiable craze for ice cream. The Indians made , a 
it. That makes it a native product as it were. / 
The squaws took the milk of the cow elk,’ 
mixed in something to sweeten it, and 


froze it. de « 


The early settlers heard of the concoction, tasted it and Pa 
it good. They copied it, added improvements and variations. 
Today ‘their descendants eat nearly two billion quarts of’ ice 
cream annually: 


Mono’ Service Co. Newark 4, N. J, 


Copyright 1944 
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@ No other group in the nat 

loyally shouldered extra wartime ; 
than has the Dairy Industry, now celebre 
its annual Dairy Month. 


Your magnificent job deserves the thanks 
of the millions of people dependent upon the 
service of the comparatively small number 
of men and women that the armed forces 
have left in the industry. 


But, the performance of the industry in 
peace and war, in rain and snow, in heat and 
cold, gives the nation confidence that sup- 
plies of nature’s finest food will not fail to 
be delivered. 


We are proud to be a major supplier of 
this vital industry. Our part in supporting 
your industry is to provide Duraglas Dairy 
Containers of maximum Life-Expectancy 
and to do everything we can to help you 
obtain’ the greatest possible trippage fror 
your bottle supply. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY‘ 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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RELION 


for 


UNIFORMLY 


clean, sparkling bottles 


Like these chicks . . . it’s almost impossible to tell one 
RELION washed bottle from another. To turn out such 
uniformly clean, sparkling bottles, the bottle washing 
solution must be maintained at a definite, pre-deter- 
mined strength. Only with a bottle cleaning compound 
having a uniform composition is this possible ...a 
compound such as RELION. The same specified amount 
of RELION always gives a solution of known strength. 

Uniform, too, in its powerful disinfecting action ... 
in its vigorous cleaning action ... in its dependable 
water-softening action ... in its unique free-rinsing 
action . . . you can- always count on RELION for 
uniform results. 

Comes in dust-free flakes that dissolve readily, and 
completely. Guards against gummy deposits, clogged 
nozzles and rust. Lubricates and protects the machine. 
Send for a trial drum of RELION today. The Diversey 
Corporation, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 
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Cost Comparisons 


When talking to you last fall I compared changes in re- 
tail milk prices with changes in retail costs of all foods in 
Philadelphia, Scranton and Pittsburgh. At that time retail 
milk prices had increased less than costs of all foods. Retail 
food costs have since declined while retail milk prices have 
remained unchanged.’ The decline in retail food costs ha: 
removed only a part of the difference which last year existed 
between retail milk prices and costs of all foods. Milk could 
still be advanced more than a cent a quart in Philadelphi: 
without milk showing a greater change from 1935-39 to dat 





TABLE 5 


The retail price of milk is 15.5 cents per quart in Pittsburgh, The tabl 
shows what the price would have been in September, 1943, and in 
February, 1944, if it had increased as much since 1935-39 
as had earnings of workers in 11 trades and industries 

Retail milk 
Average monthly prices equivalent 

earnings, 1935-39 to changes in 
Trade or industry = 100° earnings, 1935-39 t 
Sept. Feb. s y Feb 
1943 1944 
Bit. coal mining 266 304 
Anthracite mining 180 238 
Bidz. and construction 206 207 
Quar. and non-met. mining 191 193 
Crude pet. prod 155 176 
Hotels 140 150 
Laundries 127 147 
Dyeing and cleaning 1 140 
Wholesale trade 140 140 
Public utilities 130 134 
Retail trade 125 27 
*Complled from data published by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila 

delphia, in ‘‘The Business Review’’. 
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than has all food costs, Table 2.° Similarly the retail price 
of milk could be advanced one-half cent in both Pittsburgh 
and Scranton. 


Milk Prices and Consumer Incomes 


Per capita consumer income payments in the United 
States have doubled since 1939. If the retail price of milk 
had increased at the same rate, milk would now sell for 25 
cents per quart in Pittsburgh and for 24 cents in Philadelphia. 
After making allowances for increased personal taxes, milk at 
14 to 16 cents a quart is an exceptional bargain for the aver- 
age consumer. I know of no reason, however, why retail 
milk prices should have advanced as rapidly as income pay- 
ments. Had they increased as rapidly we might now be 
bothered with surpluses rather than.with quotas. On the other 
hand, I know of no genuinely good reason why consumers 
shouldn’t be allowed to pay prices sufficiently high to maintain 
milk production. 


I would like to be able to tell you the exact number of! 
consumers in Pittsburgh and other cities who can well afford 
to pay more for milk but data are not available. Records o! 
earnings of factory workers are available and these workers 
and their families do make up the largest single group of con 
sumers in most Pennsylvania cities. Many consumers, though 
have been financially less fortunate than factory workers. On 
the other hand, changes in earnings per factory worker under 
state the increase in incomes of many families for at leas 
two reasons. First, mafiy of the present factory workers wer 
unemployed before the war. Second, many families have hax 
their total family income boosted as a result of increases it 
employment providing jobs for a second or third member o! 
the family. In any discussion of average earnings of factor 
workers one should recognize that changes in incomes 0 
factory workers have not been uniform in all divisions of fac 
tory production. For example, average earnings of worke1 
in war~industries have risen much more than earnings 0! 
workers in norf-war plants. . 

At your conferene®.-last ‘fall, I showed you changes i 
weekly earnings of factory,workers in’ various areas~of Pent 
sylvania and conrparéd- théesechanges with incréases in mil! 
prices. In all areas of the State earnings per factory work« 
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iad increased more during the war than had the price of 
milk. Since last year, the price of milk has remained un- 
changed and weekly earnings of factory workers have con- 
tinued to advance, therefore, earnings are even more favor- 
ible in relation to milk prices than they were last year, Tables 
3 and 4. 


Continuation of Rising Incomes 


I also showed you changes in weekly earnings of various 
iwban groups not classed as factory workers. Monthly earn- 
ings per worker in each of these eleven non-factory trades 
ind industries for which records are available have continued 
o increase. Workers in retail trade have received the least 
advance in earnings. Yet at the present time even this group 
has not sacrificed any purchasing power in terms of milk. Up 
until the time of your conference last year bituminous coal 
miners had received the largest relative gains in earnings of 
any of the groups listed in Table 5. Since then, earnings of 
coal miners have increased markedly. Whereas last Septem- 
ber, bituminous coal miners could have paid 30 cents per 
quart for milk without suffering a reduction in their prewar 
purchasing power, they similarly now could afford to pay 
better than 36 cents per quart. Before someone quotes me 
as saying that coal miners should pay such phenomenal prices 
for milk, let me state that I don’t think they should. I am 
neither interested in proving nor disproving that coal miners 
have incomes which are too large. But most of our wartime 
price policy seems to be based on parity formulas and I am 
merely reporting that a parity retail milk price for coal miners 
would be over 30 cents a quart. 


I would like to review what I have said thus far. First, 
I have pointed out that last fall milk prices were relatively so 
low as to seriously threaten the maintenance of milk produc- 
tion. This condition has not been thoroughly mended _ but 
has been patched up with a federal subsidy to producers. As 
long as this subsidy remains in effect the management of the 
milk industry from the viewpoint of supplies will be in the 
hands not of the industry but of various governmental of- 
ficials. Second, I have shown that the great majority of con- 
sumers can afford to pay the full cost of the milk they use. 


TABLE 6 
Consumption of fluid milk in selected northeastern markets, 1939-1942 


Daily consumption per capita 
Market Ne 












o change 
1939 1942 1939 to 1942 
(pints) (pints) (per cent) 
Fall River “ .490 .703 3 
Pittsburgh .432 -551 28 
Baltimore . 463 582 26 
Buffalo-Niagara 512 621 21 
Rhode Island .576 .699 21 
Richmond .354 .423 19 
New York City .749 .797 6 
Boston -734 . 766 4 


All United Staes 


Source: Consumption of fluid milk and cream in northeastern marketing 
areas, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., published February, 1942, and July, 1943. 

Some remarkably large increases in per capita milk consumption have 
ocurred during the war. Increases have been greatest in the factory areas 
Can this higher level of milk consumption be maintained after the war? 





Question of Subsidies and Control 


Now, I want to raise the question as to the permanence 
o! producers subsidies, retail price ceilings and other govern- 
ment controls of the industry. It is my conclusion that: govern- 
ment controls of the milk industry, exercised over supplies by 
the use of subsidies, exercised over sales by the use of ceiling 
prices and rationing, and exercised over methods of doing 
business by regulations of such agencies as ODT, will not be 
relaxed during the war. It is also my conclusion that those in 
the industry who expect a removal of all of these regulations 
at the end of the war or soon thereafter may be building up 
fcr a complete disappointment. Therefore, I am going to raise 
the question, will governmental controls of the industry be 
removed at any time after the war? “At any time” covers an 
unlimited period of the future. Consider subsidies for a 
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F ishing for Trouble? 


NLESS you are using good gaskets in your 

plant, every milk line, heater- and cooler-joint in the 

entire establishment is a potential source of trouble. 
You watch them furtively, just as the youngster does his 
“bobber,” for the tell-tale trickle that speaks all too loudly 
of another worn union. 


But why worry? Why endure ordinary gaskets when you 
might be enjoying the best? Seal-Leaks come in all shapes and 


styles. Exact in size and thickness. Cut automatically from the 
special, soft, resilient, odorless, tasteless Beaverite stock. They’re 
in daily use in the most exacting milk plants from coast to 
coast — and they must be good. 


Your own jobber regularly carries the most-used sizes., He will 
also order special shapes and thicknesses in a hurry. Shipped 
with your regular orders, saving you time and moncy. Ask 
your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Beaver Falls New York, U.S. A. 


\ 


The Universal Name 


in Gaskets 
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they look for... 
KEEP YOURS DEEP! 


@ Your cream line is “sales appeal” in the 
bottle, long a sign of quality among housewives. 
Protecting this creaming ability is only one of 
the advantages of the Waukesha 100% Sanitary 
Pump. For even under high capacity milk pump- 
ing, the Waukesha’s positive, slow speed rotary 
action avoids churning, agitating, or BATTER- 
ING UP of butterfat — to help maintain the deep 
cream line you want. 


@ Performing this important task of quality- 
protection in the leading dairies of the country, 
Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps are demon- 
strating as well their reputation for long service 
life. By their precision-engineered durability, 
they're helping dairies keep up steady produc- 
tion flow—with a minimum of time out for 
service attention. 


@ If you urgently need this kind of pumping 
efficiency, we are still able to help you—in 


addition to our increasing war production. Con- 
sult your jobber, or write direct. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 
Awarded to both Waukesha plants .:« 
Waukesha and Watertown 


Sold by Leading Jobbers Everywhere 


a 


* WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY x 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100 % 


PUMP 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 








moment. The time when they could best be removed would 
be right now when they are least needed. A second tim: 
when they might be expediently removed would be righ: 
after the war is over. But won't they then be needed t 
cushion adjustments? Their removal will be hardest it seem 
to me after we have made a peacetime adjustment to them 


The milk industry has been fortunate in the past in hay 
ing a product for sale that has long been recognized by healt! 
experts and more recently by millions of others as an essentia 
food. Time and again, nutrition experts and those in th 
industry have stated that a quart of milk a day for every child 
and a pint a day for every adult is essential for good health 
That rate of milk consumption has never been reached. 


Sales of Milk During the War 
Striking increases in milk consumption have occurred 
during the war. Gains in fresh milk consumption have been 


greater in many areas than most people, including mysel! 
thought possible a few years ago. 


From 1939 to 1942 per capita sales of fresh whole milk 
in Pittsburgh jumped nearly 30 per cent, Table 6. In Fall 
River, Massachusetts, per capita sales increased 43 per cent, 
in Baltimore 26 per cent and in Buffalo, New York 21 per 
cent. You will note that each of these cities to a major degree 


is a manufacturing center and the home of important war 
industries. 


On the other hand, per capita sales of fluid milk increased 
only 4 per cent in Boston and only 6 per cent in New York 
during the period of 1939 to 1942. Per capita sales of milk 





TABLE 7 
Changes in the distribution of consumer units in the U. S., 1935-1936 to 1942 
——Per cent of total units—— 
Income level Cc 
19 
Under $500 . 1 
$500-1000 
$1000-1500 
$1500-2000 
$2000-3000 
$3000-5000 
$5000 and over 


ange 
35-36* 942 1935-36 to 1942 


*Consumer incomes in the United States, National Resources Committe+ 

tNational Food Situation, October, 1942. Data prepared by the Co 
sumer Income and Demand Branch, Division of Research, OPA. 

Remarkable shifts in the number of families at various income levels 
occurred from 1935-36 to 1942. Certainly a furthér shift took place in 194 
Furthermore the shift must have been greater in the heavy industry areas 
of Pennsylvania than the average for the United States shown in the abo 
table. Can the increases in milk consumption caused by this wartime shift 
be maintained? If not, will subsidies, ceiling prices and other regu!ations 
be discontinued? 





and cream combined in the United States as a whole increase: 
9 per cent during this period. 


What caused these increases in sales? We have know: 
for a long time that per capita milk consumption is close] 
related to per capita incomes. That is, low income families 
use much less fluid milk than do high income families. Fi 
example, it has been estimated that in 1942 the average per 
capita consumption of milk among families with an annu 
income of less than $500 was 66 quarts. Among families wit’) 
an income of $5,000 or over the average per capita consum| 
tion was 173 quarts. 


During the war there has been an enormous shift in tl 
number of families at different income levels, Table 7. ! 
1935-36 nearly half of all the consumer units, families an 
single individuals, in the United States had annual incomes 
of less than $1,000. In 1942 only one fifth had incomes und: 
$1,000. In 1935-36 only 20 per cent had annual incomes 
above $2,000 but in 1942 more than 40 per cent had incom«s 
above that figure. Whereas, only 7 per cent had incomes i)! 
excess of $3,000 in 1935-36, more than 20 per cent were 
receiving $3,000 or more in 1942. If the average family in 
each income bracket in 1935-36 used the same quantity c! 
milk as the average family in the same income bracket did i1 
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)42, then the shift in incomes between 1935-36 and 1942 


is resulted in an increase in milk consumption of 12 per 


mt. According to estimates of the United States Depart- 
ent of Agriculture per capita consumption of milk and cream 
creased 11] per cent during this period. 


Shift in Family Incomes 


Milk consumption has increased more in most Pennsyl- 
inia cities than the national average. Can we reasonably 
issume that there also has been a much greater shift in family 
comes in Pennsylvania and particularly in Pennsylvania 
ities like Pittsburgh, where the increase in per capita milk 
msumption has been most pronounced? 


Pennsylvania is predominantly a manuiacturing_ state. 
Much of the industry in Pennsylvania is of the heavy industry 
type where expansion of employment has been greatest and 
where weekly earnings per worker have shown the largest 
gains. For example Pennsylvania perhaps more than any 
other state is recognized as a steel production area. Employ 
ment in the iron and steel industry in Pennsylvania increased 
80 per cent from 1939 to 1943. Weekly earnings per worker 
increased 75 per cent. As a result of these large changes in 
both employment and weekly earnings per worker, payrolls 
of the iron and steel industry in Pennsylvania increased 240 
per ,cent from 1939 to 1943. Pennsylvania factories produc 
ing transportation equipment increased payrol!s 600 per cent 
during the same period. In my mind there is no question 
but that shifts in numbers of families at various income levels 
have been greater in the manufacturing centers of Pennsyl- 
vania than the national average shown in the Table. 


Some are sure to raise the question regarding the effect 
on milk consumption of retail price changes since 1939. 
Haven't retail price increases in part offset the increases in 
family incomes? Several studies have shown that an increase 
in the retail price of milk of 10 per cent, all other things being 
equal, will reduce milk sales by 2 or 3 per cent. C. J. Blan- 
ford studying sales in New York found this is to be true, but 
he found also that changes in retail prices had little effect on 
sales to medium and high income families. Most of the effect 


of the price change was among low income families. 


On the basis of this evidence I think we can conclude 
that the 15 to 30 per cent increases which have occurred in 
retail milk prices have checked sales some from what they 
otherwise would be. We can also conclude that a change in 
price during 1941 or [942 was much less effective in check- 
ing sales than would normally be the case. The majority of 
those in low income brackets were being rapidly swept upward 
into the higher income brackets where the price of milk makes 
little difference. 


Wartime Changes in Per Capita Sales 


My conclusion from all of these figures is that the war- 
time changes in per capita milk sales in areas such as Pitts- 
burgh, have resulted primarily from the wartime growth of 
the incomes of those who previously were in the lower income 
backets. If this conclusion, that the expansion in the sales 
o! milk has been due in a large part to sales to the so-called 

ar rich”, then it follows that continuance of present sales 
rites after the war depends on what happens to these families. 
C in their money incomes be maintained? If so, can the pur- 
cl.asing power of their incomes and of the incomes of others 
b:» maintained when the public starts buying the goods pro- 
duced by industries paying wartime wage rates? 


Let me give you a few more figures. When the average 
worker in the iron and steel industry goes back to a 40-hour 
week, his income will be reduced 20 per cent because he will 
lose more than six hours of overtime pay. When some of the 
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BUHL MILK CANS 


FOR CUBA! 


@ With bands playing stirring martial 
music and colors proudly flying in the 
breeze, American troops embarked to free 
Cuba from oppression, back in 1898. We 
were at war with Spain. The battleship 
Maine had been sunk and soon our Rough 
Riders were to take San Juan Hill. It was 
a short war but many thrilling actions took 
place. On troop ships milk was all-impor- 
tant to keep soldiers in good health. As in 
civilian life of the times, here too, Buhl 
Milk Cans provided protective milk storage. 


Three Victory Models are available 
today. When peace comes a complete 
line of Milk Cans, Pails, Strainers, 
Ice Cream Cans, etc., will again be 
available. 


THE HUMBLE 
MILK CAN 
THAT BUILT 
A GREAT 
INDUSTRY 


SAILED WITH OUR TROOPS 











BUHL STAMPING CO. « DETROIT, MICH. 
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features of the 


DAMROW «vapor-FiLM” 


Pasteurizer! 


oS sau FASTER — MORE UNIFORMLY... . 

With 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, the Dam- 
row “Vapor-Film” requires only 7 minutes to heat up to 
158°. Yet heating is gradual, for at no time is the metal 
on the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than the 
milk. 


HOLDS HEAT LONGER 


Jacket insulation and air space prevent loss of heat when 
steam is turned off. In twelve hour test 45° milk raised 
only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This is an important 
economy feature, too. 


AVOIDS BURNT FLAVOR... 

Protects milk quality and cream line. No “hot spots” are 
possible, for no water or direct steam contacts inner milk 
tank—only condensed vapor (Vapor-Film). Also avoids 
lime or water stone building up in heating chamber. 


Tests under operating conditions in many plants prove that 
the DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” has no equal in pasteurizing 
efficiency, accurate control of temperature, and economical 
operation. Write for details. 


DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” Pasteurizer 
Capacities from 30 to 1000 gallons 








DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 






Check these Plant-Tested 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





average steel workers shift back to non-war industries the; 
will lose more than 50 per cent of their income. They will 
lose, not only their overtime, but they.will be shifting bacl 
to industries where hourly wage rates are decidedly lower. Ii 
wage rates are raised sufficiently to maintain present earn 
ings, then the purchasing power of all incomes will be re 
duced because consumers will have to pay sufficiently higl 
prices to support these wage rates. A government runnin; 
huge deficits will no longer be the chief buyer. Full employ 
ment alone won’t make it possible for us to keep our cake anc 
eat it too. The purchasing power of our wartime incomes it 
terms of most goods is more apparent than real because good 
are not available. The only way we can both keep our wai 
time incomes and change their fictitious general purchasing 
power to reality is by being much more efficient in the produc 
tion and distribution of goods than we have ever been before 


Significance to Milk Industry 


What does all this mean to the milk industry? I’m sur 
I don’t know all it means, but I can think of some things it 
may mean. The milk industry produces and distributes a 
food which has more and more come to be considered an 
essential food. If the industry, for any reason whatsoever 
can’t maintain sales to all income groups, then won't the 
people through their government insist on something being 
done? And won’t that something take the form of a continua- 
tion of producer subsidies, ceiling prices and regulation of 
operating methods? If these should be continued won't the 
industry’s responsibility for management be restricted to the 
correct interpretations of government regulations? 


I have raised questions which I can’t answer but I think 
I have given good reasons why these questions should be 
considered. If I were in the milk industry I would take seri 
ously the possibility of wartime measures being continued. Ii 
I wanted to prevent their continuance I would try to do three 
things. I would work with farmers and farm organizations 
not only to maintain as reasonably stable milk prices as pos- 
sible, but to help them in every way possible to increase the 
efficiency of milk production. Secondly I would investigate 
every possibility of reducing costs in my own business, espe- 
cially in distribution. And third, I would acquaint the public 
both consumers and farmers, with all of the facts they will 
absorb about the industry. 


Some of you are probably thinking that these are three 
of the things the industry has been doing for years. Because 
you are interested in the price you pay to farmers for milk 
you have encouraged more efficient milk production. Becaus« 
your own businesses can’t survive unless they are efficient 
you have been constantly striving for greater efficiency. Be- 
cause you need public support you have made at least some 
effort to keep the public informed. 


I don’t intend to argue that the industry hasn’t mad 
efforts along these lines. I question, however, whether all-of 
you have made the best efforts possible. In conclusion let me 
state my pessimistic opinion that if you have made every 
effort possible, then the prospect for free enterprise in th 
milk industry is far from bright. 


Red Cross Packages to P.O. W. 


Through the American Red Cross, American prisoners-of- 
war received during 1943, the following highly concentrated 
dairy foods: Powdered milk—7,405,088 Ibs.; Processed cheese 
—3,702,544 lbs.; Army butter spread (containing 15 per cent 
cheese)—24,375 Ibs. 
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Plant Machinery Prospects 


DISA Director Harry Miller Reports on Equipment 


and Supplies at War Problems Conference 


machinery quota production plan, authorized by War 

Production Board, went into effect. Under it there may 
be produced in a grand average about 114 per cent of the 
volume of the most essential items of equipment produced, 
by average, in 1939, 1940 
and 1941, There now seem 
strong reasons to expect 
that this plan, with practi- 
cal modifications in detail 
but in its total of permitted 
production very little 
changed, will carry right 
along for a second year, 
also, or until September 30, 
1945. 


O: OCTOBER 1 last, a twelve months’ dairy processing 


The equipment industry 
has not been producing 
quite up - to - the - minute 
under this quota, but the 
rate of production is grad- 
ually accelerating. Most of 
the equipment companies 
are also heavily in war pro- 
duction and have serious 
manpower difficulties, and 
of course even deeper man- 
power shortages may develop. Also, although metals for pro- 
ducing the equipment, fortunately, are either now available 
or are earmarked for regular later delivery, the bearings and 
motor manufacturers have been many months behind in 
filling orders, and this still retards the completition of equip- 
ment by the dairy machinery manufacturers. Also, rubber 
and rubber substitutes for gaskets and other uses are in critical 
supply. So it does not appear even yet that enough new equip- 
ment under the quota production authorization can be com- 
pleted before the flush milk season arrives in your territory, 
this month and next, to satisfy all the demands that have arisen. 

However, the War Food Administration in Washington, 
which controls the release of equipment, is aware of this sit- 
uation. It is making releases to the processors as liberally as 
it can under the circumstances but it is still necessary that 
new equipment be allowed only for the critical needs. 

So the great obligation that still rests upon every dairy 
processor is to maintain existing equipment in the best possible 
condition and to conserve every productive facility that he has. 

Sanitary pipe and fittings are available in sufficient supply 
to meet definite needs. 


Harry L. Miller 


Because of such new equipment production, generally, 
as is so far, and will continue to be, possible under L-292 we 
do not now believe that there will be any important break- 
down of the processing industries, mechanically. We believe 
that, month by month in 1944, the equipment situation will 
become better and that the period of greatest danger is prob- 
ably already past. 

But we believe that the same necessity applies in this 
last-lap situation as applies in the entire Nation’s reaction to 
the war. We must all put more and not less effort into the 
maintenance of existing equipment just as surely as we must 
all put more and not less aggressiveness into the final stages 
of the war. 


June, 1944 































































































































































































HE GETS FIRST CALL! 




















Today nourishing energizing chocolate drinks and 























foods at the fighting front are more important than at 











home. Johnston chocolate products go first to the 

















men who need them most—all remaining supplies 











are speedily and fairly distributed. And while war is 








bringing a new respect for chocolate products to 














millions of people, Johnston production engineering 





and research are building for better products and 

















greater capacity to serve the increasing demands 














of a chocolate-conscious world. 

















ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 


Chocolate and Cocoa Division 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Tray-Pak 


ESIGNED to save vital material 
and give added protection at no 


extra cost, the new “Tray-Pak” has 
been introduced to the trade by the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co., of Elmira, 


New York. 


Although providing a safer, more pro- 
tective means of transporting Thatcher 
milk bottles from the plant to the dairy, 


the new “Tray-Pak” saves 40 per cent 
critical material. Partitions made of cor- 
rugated chip board prevent scratching, 
breakage in 


bumping, chipping and 


transit. 

Among “Tray-Pak” features stressed by 
the Thatcher organization are: easy 
identification of contents; no staples to 
pull; no flaps to bother with; ease in 
handling and slashing of operating costs 
through reduction of breakage. 


Oil Reclaimer 


HE Youngstown Miller Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, announce _ that 
their Bulletin YM-700 covering their 
new Robot Oil Reclaimer is now avail 
able. 
This refiner employs the process that 
this company has used in batch oi! re 
claimers for over ten years—with the new 


feature that operation is now automatic 
and continuous. 


These units are capable of restoring 
all kinds of lubricating, hydraulic, cutting 
and vacuum pump oils so that the re- 
claimed oil can be re-used in the same 
manner and place as the new oil, states 
the company announcement. 


A single Robot can take care of several 
Diesel engines with the assurance that 
the Robot can remove fuel dilution and 
moisture and keep their engines clean. 


Capacities range from 4 gallons per 
hour to 300. 

Driver Training 

S A PART of its personalized serv- 

ice plan to help keep the lines of 

motor transportation moving in the 

face of handicaps and the vital wartime 

load, The White Motor Company has 

developed a program with material aids, 
for driver training. 


To make it easy for truck owners to 
put the White driver training program 
into effect, the company has issued a 
booklet outlining the necessary steps in 
the course. This is a practical, detailed 
ABC guide to the conduct of meetings. 


In order to contribute a maximum of 
help on driver training, White has pre- 
pared a driver's manual which fits into 
the plan of educational meetings and 
can serve as a textbook. The company 
has likewise developed a sound slide 
film “Wheels Away”, which it furnishes 
as an aid to the driver-training program. 
The first half of the film deals with the 
importance of drivers to the nation’s 
transport system, and the second half 
presents in an impressive and dramatic 
way many points of vital concern in the 
handling and 


proper presery ation ot 





How’s Your Supply of 


WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 


equipment. The film has a_ threefo! 
purpose: 1. To reveal reasons for the 
driver's importance and to make hi: 
proud of his assignment. 2. To emphi- 
size the driver's responsibility in helping 
conserve his motor vehicle. 3. To give 
him specific ideas and suggestions on bi 
coming more expert in driving and in the 
care of the equipment. 
Cooling Un 
NOWN as the Amcoil Food Co 
ditioner, a new cooling unit, con 
bining controlled high humiditi 
with cooled air has been announced b 
American Coils Company of Newark, N. 
J. The function of this new unit is | 
cool air and control high humid'tic 


preserving and foods and eliminating de- 
hydration. 

This compact refrigeration system is 
of the wall mounted type, and designed 
for use in walk-in boxes. Temperatures 
are automatically controlled down to 35 
deg. F. and relative humidities up to 93 
per cent. It is said to be suitable for 
preserving butter, cheese and eggs in 
storage. 

Bulletins giving complete details on 
these units have been prepared and will 
be sent, on request, by American Coils 
Company, 25-27 Lexington St., Newark 
5, N. J. 


‘“FUMERAL’’ PowerR SPRAYERS 


INSTANT DESTRUCTION OF 


FLIES 


w 
tubes, easy to clean and to adjust. (4) Solid 
Safety screw thread. 
jar of half gallon capacity. 


CATALOGUED AND SOLD SINCE 


— ROACHES AND ALL OTHER INSECTS 


Iperated by factory steam or air pressures (2) Four Fumeral pressure nozzles 


eh account for Fumeral’s well-known efficiency and economy. (3) Removable liquid 


High-grade needle valve. 


Write for details. 


bronze casting of simple construction. - 
(5) No pressure is applied to the standard 


Pat. Sept., 1934—Aug., 1938 


1932 BY 


THE LEADING DAIRY JOBBERS 


FROM COAST TO COAST AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY INSECTICIDE 
MANUFACTURERS—YOUR GUARANTEE OF DEPENDABILITY AND QUALITY. 


FUMERAL COMPANY 


RACINE, WIS. 
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Plans and Dividend 


President Montague of The Borden Co. 
Emphasizes Importance of Planning 


Projects for Post-War Conditions 


Higher living standards and healthy 
;rogress in the national economy will 
le possible in the post-war era if Gov- 
ernment, labor and agriculture, as well as 
iidustry, realize the importance of ef- 
ficient production, with volume output 
and low unit costs, according to T. G. 
\Montague, president of the Borden Com- 
pany. 

In transmitting the company’s 137th 
consecutive dividend to stockholders, Mr. 


Montague pointed out that the success- | 


ful raising of living standards in the 
United States in the past has been en- 
couraged by the lower prices of consumer 
goods which volume production and 
managerial skill in controlling costs 
made possible. 


Improve Standard of Living 


After the war, Mr. Montague predicts, 
Americans, long deprived of many com- 
modities because of scarcities and the 
effect of wartime taxes on consumer in- 
comes, will want not only to resume their 
accustemed standards of living but to 
improve them. This can be accomplish- 
ed and the standards of all groups of 
the population raised if the philosophy 
of efficient production is generally 
adopted. 


Towards this end a post-war planning 


project was initiated by the Borden Com- | 


pany on July 1, 1942. Every division 


of the company now has a post-war plan- | 


ning group which is investigating and 
submitting projects for new products, 
wider markets and new methods of im- 
proving quality and controlling costs. 

The dividend of 40c per share, pay- 
able to stockholders of record May 15, 
compares with an interim dividend of 
0c per share on the corresponding date 
of last year. 


<> 


DOR. H. C. RENTSCHLER HONORED 


The Frank P. Brown Medal, awarded | 
annually by The Franklin Institute, has | 


been presented to Dr. Harvey C. Rent- 
thler, director of research of the West- 
ighouse Lamp Division, for his work in 
velopment and application of an ultra- 
olet lamp that kills bacteria. 
Dr. Rentschler, physicist under whose 
ipervision was developed the germ- 
lling ultraviolet lamp known as the 
terilamp, was selected as this year’s 
inner of the Brown award “ in con- 
deration of his application of a source 
bactericidal and ultraviolet radiation 
in air conditioning systems in a scientific 
ead practical manner.” 


June, 1944 








Perfect Drainage with 
Lengthwise bottom sheet 


No bumps or ridges to interrupt the flow 

of milk to the drain. This Heil feature 

is an important factor in cleanliness 
because of perfect drainage 
and ease of cleaning. 





SN 
ROW ECI Your Storage (- » \ 


Entire tankshell with 
lengthwise bottom 


® sheet is rolled after 
Tank Investment...with ra iad ih 
shape and perfect 


HEIL Stainless Steel Tanks |,| »:,c:--:-20- 


contacts between in- 
ner tank and supports 
or outer jacket — 


When you are buying a tank made of lifetime stainless nee teens 


steel costing $1000 a ton, your choice of a fabricator tery B-- 


determines whether this investment actually delivers the capensis ac epson, 


. . . . ° k kl i 
potential lifetime service you expect. Heil has the ex- on "twats = cadiee 


. . . Py 1 i t 
perience and the service record (starting with manufac- Grenet. a 


ture of the first welded stainless steel milk tanks ever Permanent, sanitary 
. ° e - oin tw uv 
made) to assure you of fabrication matching the lifetime wma 


qualities of the metal. Heil also has the vision to Mesiete, aanet ond 
anticipate health-department trends with advanced de- ~ h. ... 
sign features that protect you against obsolescence. a a 


tection where wear 


Study the features at the right. ° er 5 ee 
Rotary - seal agitator 


. ° . * . employs no packing— 
Write for detailed bulletin and information on has sanitary oilless 


e . bearing — simple de- 
Government-approved production schedule. sign for quick dis- 
assembly. 


1.95 Thermometer connec- 
tion and sample cock 
(in manhole) sea! off 
milk at inner wall of 
tank — eliminates 
detrimental pocket- 
ing of milk, 





Light and sight glass 
fitting sloped for 
perfect drainage — 
protected with stain- 
less steel collars. 


All tanks equipped 
with fitting for 
geuge. 


Sanitary, Nofome in- 
let and vent combi- 
nation — for sim- 
plicity and ease of 
cleaning. 


Pee 
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$3.18 For April Milk 


New York Return at Record for 
Month — Dairy Feed Payments 
Boost Total to $3.78 


April milk deliveries to New York area 
approved plants in the six-state Metropol- 
itan milk shed netted a record uniform 
rate of return of $3.18 per hundred- 
weight, under compilations announced 
May 13 by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Admin- 
istrator of the Metropolitan Milk Market- 
ing Area. With the War Food Admin- 
istration’s dairy feed payments of 60c 


minimum for the month, the total April 
return stood at $3.78. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out, however, 
that the uniform price without the addi- 
tion of the feed payments surpassed any 
previously recorded price for April de- 
liveries in the New York milkshed. The 
previous April high of $3.04 in 1948, 
broke the 24-year record of $3.00 of 
April, 1919. 

With the April pool containing 527,- 
749,859 pounds of milk from 50,691 
dairy farms, the uniform price will yield 
a return of $17,131,570.43, including 
butterfat and location payments. Feed 





= 


Easy-to-use — simple -to- handle. . 


. Lo- Bax 


dissolves quickly in hot or cold water to form 


a clear, fast-killing dairy rinse solution. No 


need for scalding temperatures that may warp 


metal and break glass lined tanks. Fast and 


dependable in action — containing 50% avail- 


able chlorine... Lo-Bax retains its full strength 


far beyond the normal period of use. Yet, 


PEF FECTIVE 


Lo-Bax is so economical it can be used freely 


on walls and floors as well as plant equip- 


ment and containers. 


Your producers, too, will find Lo-Bax ideal 


for sanitizing containers and utensils. By stock- 


ing Lo-Bax and making it available to them, 


you help insure high quality milk for yourself. 


Write to-day for information. 
athieson 
ora 9.0.4 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


> MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3) Lo-Bax . . . Super-Nufos . 


..HTH-15... Dry Ice. . 


. Carbonic Gas . . . Ammonia, Anhydrous & 


Aqua . . . Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda . . . Liquid Chlorine . . . Bleaching 
Powder . . . PH-Plus . . . Synthetic Salt Cake . . . Sodium Chlorite Products . . . .Sodium Methylate 





| and again in 
| pounds. 





payments, figured at the lowest rate 
applying in the metropolitan milkshe1, 
will extend the return to a total of at 
least $20,298,069.58. In comparison, the 
yield from the April, 1943, production 
amounted to $17,547,391.45. 


The administrator reported that thie 
current pool contained 6 per cent less 
milk than was delivered in April, 1943, 
when: the receipts at approved plants 
reached 562,322,760 pounds. The de- 
crease is the result of a reduction of 3,300 
in the number of dairy farmers supply- 
ing the New York market, Dr. Blanford 
said. The April, 1943, pool flowed from 
53,982 dairy farms and was received at 
462 plants. Only 446 plants are current- 
ly approved for New York area ship- 
ments. 

Average production per farm rose in 
April to the rate of deliveries in April, 
1943, Dr Blanford said, pointing out that 
the average daily delivery in April, 1943, 
April, 1944, was 347 


Looks for $3.14 in May 


Income from May milk was later fore- 
cast by Dr. Blanford at the record level 
of 23,426,000, surpassing the return from 
any previous month’s production in the 
six-state milkshed. The richest return on 
record was foreseen on the basis of an 
expected uniform rate of $3.14 a hun- 
dredweight for May’s probable intake of 
640,000,000 pounds. 


The estimated price should yield a re- 
turn of $20,546,000, including butterfat 
and location premiums worth $450,000, 
from the New York milk pool, said Dr. 
Blanford. Dairy feed payments from the 
WEA, figured at the minimum rate of 
45 cents a hundredweight for May, 
should add at least 2,880,000 to bring 
the total return to the record amount of 


$23,426,000. 


The administrator pointed out that 
May’s production compares favorably 
with 1943, when the May pool contained 
nearly 644,000,000 pounds. Deliveries 
a year ago flowed, however, from 54,268 
farms while this year’s estimated volume 
is the output of 50,900 pool producers. 
Transfers to other markets account in the 
main for the decrease in producers a)- 
proved to supply the New York area. 

Sheffield April Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announce: 


‘a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 


delivered during April of $3.17 per 10 
Ibs. after deduction of lc for associati: 

dues This compared with a Marc! 
net figure of $3.27 and an April 19: 

price of $3.03. This applies to the 20'- 
210 mile zone 


League April Pool Price 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool retu 
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21-210 mile freight zone. 


to producers for April was $3.12 per 
190 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
The com- 
pirable March figure was $3.22. The 
‘\pril, 1948, price was $2.94. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


April Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
o April of $3.18 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
a! plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 10c be- 
low March and 1l4c above April, 1943. 
In addition dairy feed payments at the 
rate of 60c per 100 Ibs. bring the total 


return to $3.78. 
April Minimum Prices 
Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for April. 
Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
$3.70 04 
(Outside) 2 04 
-A 2.55 .073 
2 3 069 
.063 
.065 
061 
061 
077 
.051 
056 


*lus uniform price f« April, 1943 


April Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——-40-Qt. Cans— 
Milk Cream 
1944 3,440,073 70,274 
1943 3,378,398 62,546 
r., 1944 oe 57,706 
» 1943 3,475,33 59,965 
1944 . 3,391,796 49,789 
1943 3,129,092 45,989 
Apr., 1944 14,029,276 226,753 
-Apr., 1943 13,376,26 218,823 113, 
*HILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Regeipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond 
1944 776,140 29,034 16,597 
r., 1943 777,597 22,455 17,080 
-» 1944 . 776,492 25,719 16,497 
» 1943 791,772 16,971 12,297 
1944 702,853 20,443 14,863 
» 1943 695,687 13,674 6.2320 
-Apr., 1944 ,985,002 93,680 61,483 
Apr., 1943 3,031,222 66,159 43,217 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond 
1944 ‘ 632,101 34,119 10,748 
» 1943 641,830 41,022 18,190 
» 1944 687,527 33,747 7,606 
» 1943 . 648,632 42,390 13,132 
1944 . 629,889 33,986 5.670 
» 1943 . 574,430 31,523 8.195 
-Apr., 1944 5 608 133,222 29,542 
-Apr., 1943 2,503,052 144,827 47,884 
—— ome en 


CHARLES H. CASHMORE DEAD 


President of Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company Succumbs 
Charles H. Cashmore of Torresdale, 
’a., president of the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Bristol, Pa., died sud- 
cenly after a heart attack on Friday, 


Jane, 1944 


May 26th in New York City. He was 61. 

Born in New Britain, Conn., he was 
graduated from New York University in 
1909. 

Mr. Cashmore started with the Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Company in May 
1919 installing a new accounting system 
made necessary by the continual expan- 
sion of the firm’s business. He was 
elected assistant-treasurer of the com- 
pany in July 1923. Advancement to 
treasurer came in November 1927 and 
at that time the sales department was 


Buy U. 8. War Bonds 








“THERE it is in a nutshell” .-. 


re-organized and Mr. Cashmore placed 
in charge. He was elected president of 
the company in January 1937. His un- 
timely death marked the completion of 
a quarter of a century of service with 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Company. 

He was also president of the Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Manufacturers 
Association; president of the Paterson 
Pacific Parchment Company of San 
Francisco; treasurer of the General Con- 
tainer Corporation; and a director of 
the Bristol Trust Company. 

Mr. Cashmore is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and a sister. 





the most 


compact means for generating steam for heat, 


power, or processing 
steam generator 
unit shipped in complete 


the Cleaver-Brooks 
a self-contained steam 
“packaged” form 


ready to set down on the floor and connect 
to water, oil, and steam lines. 


Cleanliness in operation 


is an outstanding 








INSTANT 
STEAM-COST 
CALCULATOR 

Write for this instant 
steam cost calculator. 
Yours for the asking. 
Figures steam costs for 
oil or coal. 


Cleaver- 


feature of the Cleaver-Brooks steam generator. 
There is no ash, dirt, soot or smoke. The 
Cleaver-Brooks steam generator sets a new 
high in fuel“economy. (Thermal efficiency of 
better than 80% guaranteed.) Steam comes 
fast and in large volume. 

In a nutshell, Cleaver-Brooks steam generators 
give low cost steam with the least demand 
on the plant operating force for installation, 
operation, or maintenance. Sizes from 15 to 
500 bhp., steam pressures from 15 to 200 lbs. 


CLEAVER -BROOKS CO. 


5137 No. 33rd St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


STEAM 


Brooks GENERATORS 





Membership Limited 


General Board for Dairy Research 
Makes Conservation Move as 


a Wartime Measure 


General Board for Dairy Research, 
comprising world noted dairy scientists 
and representatives of established milk 
producer, milk processor and milk con- 
sumption promotive organizations, has 
“frozen” its 1943 membership for 1944 
and 1945 “or until the end of the war, 
whichever period is shorter.” 


Members of the General Board— and 
the organizations which have a hand in 
their selection—have also agreed to dis- 
regard for the same period the peace 
time provisions of the Board’s by-laws 
governing the holding of meetings. The 
Executive Committee of the Board will 
not only determine the schedule of ses- 
sions but will also select the General 
Board’s officers. 


The primary work of the General 
Board, to “encourage research of high 
quality in all fields and subjects bear- 
ing upon milk and milk products” and 
to “cite and discuss objectives of re- 
search in a comprehensive way in order 
to facilitate a voluntary coordination of 
research undertakings,” is not being 


abandoned but minimizing of travel is Company; Prof. J. M. Sherman, He 
being sought and, inasmuch as the fre- of Department of Dairy Industry, C 
quency of meetings will decline, a tem- nell University; Prof. Leland Spenc 
porarily unbroken continuity of member- Agricultural Economist, Cornell Unis 
ship is considered advantageous, accord- sity; Dr. Randall Whitaker, Sealtest, | 
ing to an announcement of the new 


On the Executive Committee are: 
emergency arrangements. 


Paul F. Sharp, Dr. L. A. Rogers, P: 
Membership of Board H. C. Jackson, Loomis Burrell and Ri 
The General Board for Dairy Re- €tts Everett, Executive Vice-Preside 
search comprises: Dean R. E. Buchanan Dairy Industries Supply Association. 
Graduate College, and Director of the Of the foregoing, Dr. Paul F. Sherp 
Experiment Station, Iowa State College; is Chairman and Roberts Everett serves 
Loomis Burrell, Chairman of the Board, as Secretary. 
Cherry-Burrell - Corporation; Prof. R. ee, 
Adams Dutcher, Head of Department O-I GLASS PLANT IN GEORGIA 
of Agriculture and Biological Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. A. C. Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
Fay, H. P. Hood & Sons; Charles W. announced the purchase of an 80 acre 
Holman, Secretary, The National Coop- plant site south of Atlanta, Ga.  Pre- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation; Mil- liminary plans for construction of a giass 
ton Hult, President, National Dairy container factory on the newly acquired 
Council; Prof. H.C. Jackson, Head of property already have been completed 
Dairy Industry Department, University but the date for starting construction will 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Arnold H. Johnson, not be announced until problems of 
Sealtest, Inc.; Prof. H. H. Mitchell, Chief priorities and other preliminaries have 
in Animal Nutrition, University of Ill- been solved. 
inois; Dr. H. E. oe _ Evaporated Milk J. Preston Levis, president of Owens- 
Association; Prof. W. E. Petersen, Dairy Illinois, in announcing future plans said, 
Husbandry Specialist, Unive rsity of Min- “Construction of a plant near Atlanta 
nesota; Dr. L. A. Rogers; Dr. H. A.. will place the company in a better posi- 
Ruehe, Executive Secretary, American tion to serve its many customers in 
Butter Institute; Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North and 
Director of Research, Golden State S. C., Miss., Tenn. and La. 








Yow, lange 


>RE-WAR 4 LITy 


Si tary butter ALWAYS. 
| RI ED “ _DOERING BUTTER 
—~ INSECTICIDE 


@ No substitutes. We are now able to furnish the 


butter, cheese and milk industries with Deodor'ze/ 
FLY-TOX in 1-gal. cans, 5 gal. drums and 55-gal. 


drums. Strictly pre-war quality. 


| ‘ ag I ring hines e 
AVAILABLE THRU DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBERS AND eo i ceaee ste: Gane aliases i 
WHOLESALERS 
Get in touch with your nearest wholesaler and reserve your 


full season’s needs now. The supply is limited. If your plant. Eliminates butter [@ 500, 1,000 and 5,000 
nearby wholesaler doesn’t have Deodorized FLY-TOX waste, manenetnney a ' 
in stock, write us and we will see that you are supplied. patching and ch eck- 


DRUG, GROCERY AND HARDWARE 


Research Corporation 
Toledo 7, Ohio 





by mechanical forming of butter 
prints on Doering machines. No 
messy handling insures clean, sani- 


x ne 2) Solve your Help Problem 
BI 


PRINTERS 


per hour . made in four sizes to 
A low-priced machine | fit every ome of oper- 
fesigned for small ation. Capacities 200 


pounds per hour in 


weighting. 4% H.P. motor. , quarters, halves or 
Floor space 3’ x 8’. pounds. Write for 
Catalog. 


C. DOERING & SONS, INC., 1379 W. LAKE bassin CHICAGO 7 





Never Let You Down! 
AUTOMAT BUTTER WRAPPERS 


Can be depended upon for upstanding, 

high-speed, low-cost wrapping in parch- 

rize 2 ment, waxed papers or cellophane. De- 
eon tails on request. 


KILLS MOST INSECTS AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS, INC. 








15 Broadway, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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end-Lease Shipments 


al of Milk Products Shipped Since 
First in 1941 Exceeds Twelve 
Billion Pounds 


.ccording to a report by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture released May 
31. on the lend-lease program approxi- 
mz ely 12 per cent of the American food 

ply was allocated to the United King- 
do-a, Russia and other lend-lease coun- 
tris in 1943. This year U. S. food ship- 
meats to these countries are expected 
to ‘otal about 11% per cent of estimated 
supplies in the U. S.—about 4 per cent 
to the United Kingdom and other British 
claimants, 3% per cent to Russia and 4 
per cent for use in fulfilling emergency 
requirements for liberated areas and 
other special purposes. U. S. armed 
forces and mitary services have been 
allocated 13% per cent of estimated total 
supplies. 


Total food shipments from the U. S. 
during the last three years (from the 
first shipment in 1941 to May 1, 1944) 
under lend-lease to Britain, Russia and 
other lend-lease countries, include ap- 
proximately 12 billion pounds of dairy 
products (milk equivalent basis) consist- 
ing largely of dried skim milk, evapo- 


rated milk and cheese; 2 billion pounds 
of eggs (shell egg equivalent). 

Deliveries by the Department of Agri- 
culture of specified commodities for 
lend-lease shipment, from the first ship- 
ment in 1941 to May 1, 1944, include 
the following: 


Total deliveries 
Lend-Lease shipment 
Million Ibs. 


Commodity 


Manufactured dairy products: 
Milk, dried, whole 27.4 
Milk, dried, skim 409.5 
Milk, condensed 44.2 
Milk, evaporated 416.2 
Butter! 111.5 
Cheese 637.7 
Total (milk equivalent?) 12,011.4 
Eggs. dried (shell equivalent) 2,123.7 
‘For Russian Army, including 9 million pounds 
of Carter’s Spread (butter equivalent) None sent 
to Britain. 
Fat solids basis. 
— + —< ° -—_—_—_ 


COLE LEAVES SHEFFIELD FARMS 


Executive Buys Control in “K” Farm 
Products Corporation 

S. Mulford Cole had announced his 
resignation as head of the special ac- 
counts wholesale sales department of the 
Sheffield Farms Company, effective May 
31. He was with Sheffield for more than 
6 years. He assisted in the formation 
and development of the wholesale de- 
partment and initiated many systems for 
more efficient route operations. He also 
developed and installed a planning and 
control system for wholesale salesmen. 


Prior to his association with Sheffield, 
he was the president of the Cato Milk 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Cole will continue to be active 
in the food field by virtue of having pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
“K” Farms Products Corporation. He 
becomes its president effective June 1, 
1944. 

The “K” Farms Products Company 
maintains its principal office and ware- 
house at 250 Victory Boulevard, Staten 
Island, New York. Its business consists 
of the wholesale distribution of quality 
butter, eggs, fancy cheeses and grocery 
specialties. The company has been lo- 
cated on Staten Island for more than 
20 years. 

—_—_- 


STILL NOT ENOUGH 


According to a New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, May 31, 
the dairymen of that state were receiv- 
ing during May on the average of 8.49 
cents, government subsidy excluded, per 
quart of milk as compared with 7.63 
cents in the same month last year. The 
cost of production of milk has greatly 
increased and, therefore, the price re- 
ceived by farmers for milk, government 
subsidy included, is not sufficient to bal- 
ance the increased production costs, it 
was said. 
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BSTURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. Wisconsin 
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DAIRY PAILS 


Take care of Dairy Pails! 
restricted. Skilled labor is scarce. 
have been simplified. Superior Seamless 
Weld Dairy Pails are now obtainable only 
‘in the Standard Open Pattern — 12 and 14 
quart capacities. 


‘SUPERIOR 
METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT A 
SC TTT! z= 


Material is 
Lines 





E., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA | 





APPOINTED EXPORT MANAGER 


Dale Bishop Succeeds E. B. Burgess 
With Cherry-Burrell 


John W. Ladd, President of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dale G. 
Bishop as export manager, succeeding 
E. B. Burgess, who resigned. 


In addition to con- 
siderable experience 
in the design and in- 
stallation of equip- 
ment for dairy plants 
located outside the 
United States, Mr. 
Bishop has had a great 
deal of experience in 
the actual operation 

D. G. Bishop of dairy products 
processing plants. For 

the past eight years he has been a dairy 
machinery specialist in the general ‘sales 
department of Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 


tion, as an advisor on the engineering, ing equipment arrangement to he'p 
sale and installation of equipment. He plants meet current man-power and 
is a graduate of Ohio State University, equipment shortages. His work will also 
where he majored in dairy manufactur- include designing post-war plants. 


and did special work in engineering. Hinckley received his engineering de- 


Mr. Bishop’s headquarters will be in gree at Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
the company’s export division at 330 nology and has had several years of ex 
West Forty-second Street, New York, perience in the dairy industry. 
mt ee ee Likewise Robert (Bob) Haycoc 

OTHER C-B PROMOTIONS Cherry-Burrell salesman in the Philade 
phia territory for the past nine yea 

Wm. Hinkley Rejoins Company and has been promoted to Branch Sales En- 

Robert Hayeock Is Prometed gineer. His experience on dairy plant 

problems makes Haycock’s appointment 

Chicago, Il.—William P. (Bill) Hinck- of particular benefit to Cherry-Burrell’s 
ley has rejoined the Boston Branch of customers in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
the Cherry-Burrell Corporation as Branch sey. In addition to working on plant ef- 

Sales Engineer, after spending the past ficiency and maintenance problems, such 
two years in an engineering capacity as laying out or revamping equipment 
with the Whiting Milk Company, arrangements to help plants meet cur- 
Charlestown, Mass. Mr. Hinckley will rent manpower and new equipment 
assist Cherry-Burrell customers with shortages, Mr. Haycock will be available 
equipment efficiency and plant efficiency to assist dairy plants with post-war plant 
problems, such as laying out or revamp- design and new equipment layouts. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for May, 1944 
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Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile} 
whole milk ————-Spray— —Hot Roller zone in effect in New York City Area un ier| 
Federal-State Marketing Agreement used] 
10% Fat b. Lb. Human Feed by all handlers in figuring returns for May: | 
Price Per point 
53@— |— @— per butterfat | 
" Qa Class cwt. differential] 
@— || I In Marketing Area $3.70 .04 
@— || II Outside non-Federal -2 04 
@— II-A 2.55 .073 
@— || II-B 2.43 .069 
@— 11-C 2.095 06 
@— 1I-D 2.2% 06 
Il-E 99% .057 
lI-F 95 .057 
til 2.67 .077 
IV-A 79 .051 
IV-B 2.295 .056 
V-A 
V-B 
+Plus uniform price for May, 1944. 
Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C. .&Metrop. . Area 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
1943- 44 Milk Cream sre Cond. Mi 
Apr. 40,073 70,274 } 
Mar. 57,706 
Feb. 49,789 
Jan. 48,984 
Dec. 48,522 
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Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 














DRY MILK 


or 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Phone: Harrison 8688 


THAT'S SOMETHING! 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. Write ur for ampler 
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AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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le is a graduate of Clarkson College 
of Technology, where he received his 
Mechanical Engineering Degree. Hay- 
cock’s headquarters will be in Cherry- 
Burre%’s Philadelphia Office. 


— o< eo 


PASTOR DEVELOPS OUTLETS 


Chicago Dairy Dealer Specializes in 
Concentrated Milks 


Vincent Pastor, owner and operator of 
Pastor IJairy Products, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, who specializes in the 
marketing of condensed, evaporated and 
dried milks, under the brand name 
“Pastor-ized,” pointed out recently that 
a program presently is 
being developed di- 
rected principally to 
post-war marketing of 
these products. 

Mr. Pastor’s busi- 
ness is confined to the 
purchasing of concen- 
trated milks from pro- 
ducing plants and 
selling them through 
his own established 
outlets. Established in 1930, the efforts 
of this company have been directed 
specifically to developing sales outlets for 
concentrated milks, and he foresees great- 
ly expanded markets for these products 
in the post-war period when government 
purchases will no longer be the big 
factor that they are today. 


re 


N. D. P. OPERATING COMMITTEE 


Vineent Pastor 





A. J. Dreux, president of Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Dairy Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Frank W. Edwards, president of The 
Telling-Belle Vernon Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Dan Lewis, head of 
Consolidated Products Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill., have been appointed to the 
Operating Committee of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, L. A. Van Bomel, 
president, has announced. The _ three 
organizations named are all operating 


divisions of National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 

This committee is made up of field and 
headquarters executives and is a policy 
forming group engaged in production, 
distribution and related problems. The 
committee was formed two years ago by 
Mr. Van Bomel to study field operations 
with a view to obtaining more efficient 
policies for the company as a whole. 


——_e—-_ oe ——— 


PIONEER BOTTLER DEAD 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Charles E. 
Richards, 83 years old, said to have sold 
the first bottled milk in this city, died 
recently at the home of a daughter in 
Muncie, Ind., following a brief ilness. 

He had been living with the daughter 
for the last four years. He came from 
Georgetown, Ohio, to Indiana 55 yexzs 
ago. He formerly operated a dairy at 
Thirty-fourth Street and _ Baltimore 
Avenue. 

Two daughters and three grandsons, 
all in the armed forces, survive. 


ELEVATED IN MASONRY 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Guy I. Rob- 
erts, president of William H. Roberts & 
Sons’ dairy here, has been appointed 
Captain of the Guard of Adoniram Lodge 
of Perfection, Scottish Rite, the starting 
point in the official line of the Rite’s gov- 
erning body. He has been Worshipful 
Master of the Millersville Masonic Lodge, 
Eminent Commander of Raper Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar and active 
in ritualistic work of the Rite. 


—_——__?—= > oo — 


BULK CONDENSED CEILINGS 


Washington, D. C—OPA has issued 
Amendment 7 to MPR 289, effective 
June 8, which increases ceilings for pro- 
cessors of bulk condensed milk in the 
13 northeastern states and the District 
of Columbia by about 7c per hundred- 
weight for bulk skim milk products and 
by 25c per hundredweight on condensed 
whole milk products. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED 


A large country bottling and receiv- 
ing plant located about 100 miles from’ 
New York City is in need of a man- 
ager who by experience and ability 
is qualified to take complete charge. 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
a man to make a permanent connec- 
tion with an old, well established 
company where he will work closely 
with the ownership and results will 
be both appreciated and rewarded. 

Salary is commensurate with the 
type of individual required. 

Statement of availability required. 
Write Box 679, care this publication. 

6-M 














HELP WANTED 

HELP WANTED—Draft Exempt—Two 
experienced butter makers, two experienced 
pan men for whole milk and skim milk, two 
«xperienced powder men for roller skim milk, 
for work in New York State. Give age, 
family status, experience. Also send refer- 
ences. Good salary if well qualified. Write 
30x 682, care this publication. 6-M-3 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


~ FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 and 
200 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 
100 gallon Cherry-Burrell Spray D Pasteur- 
izer, s.s. lined;*200 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Spray Vat Pasteurizer, nickel lined; 300 
gallon Wright Two Compartment s.s. lined 
Pasteurizers; 150 gallon Jensen Vertical 
Coil Vat; Type “B”, “J,” “NH” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 and No. 6 Cream- 
ery Package F illers, s.s. bowls; Model “AA” 
“B” and “C” Mojonnier Fillers ; 5 ft. and 
6 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 8 ft. and 
18 ft. Combination Direct Expansion Cool- 
ers; 6000 lb. C. P. Barrel Heater; 4, 6 and 
8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washers; Von 
Gunten Milk Filter 17x25 in.; No. 12 Peer- 
less Glass Coated Filter, 12,000 lbs.; 1000 
> Two Compartment Tinned Copper Weigh 
‘tan; No. 3 Vane Churn, 1000 Ib. capacity ; 
i 29 and No. 32 DeLaval Separators; 3 and 
6 can Rotary Can Washers; 60 to 400 gal- 
lon Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 100, 500, 
1000 and 2000 gallon Glass Lined Holding 
Tanks; 36 and 84 in. Copper Vacuum Pans. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y Telephone—MUrray 
Hill 2-4616. 6-M 




















ALBEE BUILDING 





WHAT WILL YOU NEED POSTWAR? 


We don’t know how soon “postwar” will be. 
We do know that it will bring you new prob- 
lems. Some of these will have to be solved for— 
and with — you by your equippers and sup- 
pliers. What will you expect of them that 
you did not need pre-war? Tell them now — 
or tell their international association — 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


oy We want all YOUR 
Pw DAIRY PRODUCTS 











with us today. 


PASTOR 

















June, 1944 


to satisfy our Nation wide outlets. 
is the time to prepare for that post-war 
period and prevent future sales worries 
in uncertain markets. Our aggressive sales 
force creates a year ‘round demand for a full line 
of quality milk products—barrels or carloads. We 
buy on cash basis. 


201 NORTH WELLS ST. frtablished 


Now 


NOW is the time. Get in touch 


DAIRY PRoeDpuctTS 


CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





One 6 ft. vacuum pan complete. This in- 
cludes vacuum pump, condensate pump, 
traps, etc. All equipment now in operation. 
Also, one Creamery Package Company 6,000 
pound per hour internal tube heater. Ten 
tubes, 1144 in. inside diameter, 12 ft. long. 
Oatman Brothers, Inec., Aurora, Ill. 6-M-tf 

FOR SALE — 2000-gallon round glass 
lined; truck tank; 7 in. single cylinder 
Worthington compressor: 5x5-7x7-6144x6%4 
York; 5x5 Sterling compressors all com- 
plete with accessories and motors; champion 
ice crusher with motor; No. 70 belt driven— 
No. 72 motor driven with motor De Laval 
separators ; one Cherry-Burrell stainless steel 
cabinet cooler stainless,steel covers capacity 
20,000 Ibs. raw milk; Hydraulic Hoist bet- 
ter than ton capacity; Rice Adams Rotary 
Can Washer 2/3 minute, 1000 lb. hanging 
Toledo dial seale complete with two com- 
partment tinned copper weigh can and Monel 
metal receiving vat; 300 gallon glass-lined 
pasteurizer complete; 24 in. x 10 ft. high 
pressure ammonia receiver; three heavy 
water pumps, motor driven, 20 h.p. Leffel 
Scotch Marine boiler and stack; three steel 
tanks suitable water or brine, three h.p. 








CREAMERY FOR SALE — New 15 
horsepower vertical boiler; 8,000 Ib. ar 
5,000 lb. cheese vats; two steam enginex 
15 and 50 horsepower; DeLaval cream se)- 
arator, 3,500 lbs.; cream cooler; receivii 
vat; starter vat; butter churn; viscoliz 
with all attachments; milk pump; wat: 
pump; hoops, weigh cans; scales; gai 
press; and other utensils, may be purchas 
with or without building. Reasonable pric 
Write Box 678, care this publication. 6-' 


STOKERS FOR SALE 


NEW AND REBUILT commercial stok- 
ers in various sizes. New feed water pumos 
and return systems. We _ stoker’ Scotch- 
Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., Tiffin, Ohio. 

6-ME3 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Retail-wholesale milk and ice cream busi- 
ness. Doing $167,000 business a year. Lo- 
eated in Michigan. Reason for selling—ill 
health. Write Box 677, care this publica- 
tion. ™ 6-M 





|RETIN VATS 





Guarantecd 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 


prepared tin alloyed with Chromium—is 3 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum lead. Flavor of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sq. ft. 


Rust-Proof Milk Cans with | 

E-P Buttons 

Replate rusty spots in used cans | 

—prevent rust in new cans. No | 
taints or off flavors. 1 button to 

| 

| 


can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 








THE SORENSEN CO. Check or 
4033 23rd Ave., South, Minneapclis 7, Minn. M.O. En- 
O Sena pint cans CROMATIN, @ closed. 
$12.00 per pint. 0 Sena 
OO Send boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, c.0.D. 
@ $5.50 per box. 
NAME OF FIRM........ O Bill 2%-- 
10 days. 


and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN powder 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface 
fused to metal. 


with water 


Wiping produces lustre, 

















Eclipse gas fired automatic boiler; 4 Wottle 
hand filler with Kleen Cap capper; 150 
gallon Creamery Package stainless steel pas- 
teurizer; 100 gallon yiscolizer with motor, 
bronze head, hand capper No. 2 caps; new 
sinks spray cooling tower, 90 gallons per 
minute; used Binks spray cooling tower, 
100 gallons per minute; Iron Fireman 
Stoker for 100 h.p. boiler; Meyer Dumore 
bottle washer, S-wide comeback type; 50 
h.p. upright boiler; 12-tube 8 ft. 1 in. I. T. 


cooler; 250 gallon Manton-Gaulin hgmo- 
genizer, bronze head with motor; 8-wide 
Heil bottle washers, comeback type; one 90, 
either 48 mm. or No. 2 caps, one A. A. No. 
2 caps and one Model © Mojonnier milk 
bottle fillers; 40 quart motor driven brine 
ice cream freezers; York heat exchanger, 
stainless steel plates; Permutit water soft- 
ener outfit complete; hand operated sour 


cream filler; hand operated two bottle milk 
filler, Section Internal Tube Heater Cooler, 
twelve two-inch tubes; three sections In- 
ternal Tube Heater Cooler, 11% tubes, 10 
ft. long, 8 tubes each section; motor driven 
SO Ib. Cherry butter churn. Write your 
wants—S. Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975. 6-M 





FOR SALE—Retail-wholesale milk 
ice cream business located best 
South. Over three thousand quarts milk 
daily ; over one hundred wholesale ice crea 
customers. Two distributing branches. Goof 
price and terms. 8S. Edelmann, 321 Broad: 
way, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975 

6-y 
















SKIM MILK WANTED 


SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted, small o 
large quantities—attractive and permanent 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 681, care tii 
publication. 6-M- 








WANTED TO BUY | 











WANTED — Pot Cheese and Bake 
Cheese — Skim Milk to make into chees 
Box 680, care this publication. 6-M 

New or used milk dispensing machine 
Vendall type machines preferred. The 0} 
Homestead Dairy, Windsor, Vt. 6-Mi 
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